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FLORENCE, ALABAMA 


Stately Graves Hall, above, is the adminis- 
tration building at Florence State College, 
Florence, Alabama, an outstanding fully ac- 
credited liberal arts college. It was the first 
teacher-training institution established south 
of the Ohio River. 

Florence is the largest of the Tri-Cities, be- 
ing separated by the Tennessee River from 


the thriving towns of Sheffield and Tuscum- 
bia. In adjacent Muscle Shoals City is located 
the airport that serves the area. Florence has 
a population of approximately 35,000 and 
its modern business establishments serve 
more than a quarter of a million people 


within a 75-mile radius. 








IF YOU THINK A 


SPACE SATELLITE 


is FAST... 


send for a Factbilt report ... and watch the 
results! Competent fact reporters at the more 
than 1,900 credit bureaus across the country col 
lect the information you need and speed a report 
back. This enables you to make a quick and safe 


( redit granting de cision 


Factbilt reports save you money, too. The com 
plete information contained in Factbilt reports 
guides you in separating the good from the “slow 


DRL NE ' pay” accounts before they have a chance to get 





on your books 


When you need facts, think of Factbilt! 


Factbilt Reports anywhere through Credit Reporting Division Members of 


CREDIT 
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DIVISION 


Associated Credit Bureaus of America. Ine. 
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Seven pages of the January 1933 
CREDIT WORLD were devoted to 
comments from members on “What 
Is the Most Important Problem of the 
Credit Manager Now?” 

* - * 


“Three-Year Record of Retail Credit 
Performance,” was the title of a fea- 
ture article by Horace W. Pote, econo- 
mist. He said “A close study of the 
general retail credit condition shows 
that there is less cause for credit exec- 
utives to worry than for those who 
carry the responsibilities of general 
business on their shoulders.” 

* * * 


Leopold L. Meyer, who was then 
Controller and member of the firm, 
Foley Bros., Houston, Texas, contrib- 
uted his thoughts on “The ‘Old Guard 
Committee’—Its Purposes and Objec- 
tives.” This committee was organized 
for the purpose of reviving an active 
interest in the National Retail Credit 
Association’s affairs on the part of 
credit men in general. It is interesting 
to note that General Manager-Treas- 
urer Crowder was a member of the 
“Old Guard Committee.” Others in- 
cluded Col. Franklin Blackstone, Ralph 
W. Watson, Frank Batty and LeRoy 
T. Pease. 

* — aa 


The General Manager of the Cam- 
den Credit Association, Camden, New 
Jersey, William Pennell, wrote an ar- 
ticle entitled “How the Credit Bureau 
Can Help the Building and Loan As- 
sociation.” He said that during the 
past two years changing conditions 
were necessary for building and loan 
associations to have at their disposal 
information concerning the character 
and financial standing of the mortgagor 
to whom they have extended loans. 

x* *«* * 


The article “The Goal Is the Prob- 
lem,” was contributed by William 
Browne, Credit Manager, C. F. Hovey 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. He 
said that the credit manager’s goal 
was the achieving of results without 
jeopardizing good will. 

* * * 


Col. Franklin Blackstone contrib- 
uted an article “The ‘Most Important’ 
Problem? There Are Six of Them!” 
At that time Col. Blackstone was 
Credit Manager, Frank & Seder, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

* x * 


An explanation of the use of the 
Telautograph in credit bureaus, “The 
President’s Message,” by Arthur P. 
Lovett, the Washington Bulletin by 
R. Preston Shealey, and “Worth 
Noting,” completed the January 1933 
issue of 25 years ago.—A.H.H. 
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Auto-typist hits letter typing 
right on the button 


Push-button automatic typing is bringing automation to the handling 
of office correspondence. Now typists push buttons instead of keys, 
and Auto-typist machines take over and do the typing. They do it in 
marvelous fashion, too—turning out letters at 2% times the speed 
of the fastest typist—neat, erasure-free, error-free letters that are as 
personal as your signature. 

Well over half of general office correspondence is routine—or can 
be standardized. Sales letters, order acknowledgements, answers to 
inquiries, and collection letters are only a part of the correspondence 
that can be handled faster, easier, and more economically by Auto- 
typist. One typist can turn out 100-125 letters each day with an Auto- 
typist—3 to 4 times normal manual typing output. 

How Auto-typist works—Precomposed letters and paragraphs are 
perforated on a wide paper roll. This perforated roll operates the 
typewriter keys. As much as 250 lines of copy can be stored on one 
roll. Twenty to thirty complete letters can be prepared, or a series 
of paragraphs which can be combined to make up dozens of letters. 

Salutations are manually typed. Then, by pushing the button or 
buttons that correspond to the letter or paragraphs desired, Auto- 
typist automatically picks out the letter wanted, or assembles the 
paragraphs in the order desired, and types each word as if it had 
been done by hand. Manual insertions of personal or variable data 
can be made in any part of the letter. 

Present users include banks, manufacturers, insurance companies, 
hotels, publishers, retailers, fund raisers. Applications range from 
general correspondence typing to specialized uses such as new ac- 
count promotional letters. The complete story is yours for the asking. 
Just write us on your letterhead. 


Auito-Ty Pist 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO., 2323 N. PULASKI RD., CHICAGO 339, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUTO-TYPIST, COPY-TYPIST AND CABLE-TYPIST 
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ANNOUNCING MORE UNUSUAL CREDIT STICKERS 


Past Duel 


1S NECESSARY To PROTECT Youn 
is worth more then all the gold aot . 
mines in the world,” said Webster Safeguard Your Credit 
Prompt Payment Builds \. le's “ Worth 
A Priceless Credit Record “Worth 0 > Geen ‘Saenauee” More Than Gold”! 
More Than Gold” 
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WE KNOW HOW EASY IT IS TO FORGET. 
WON'T YOU SEND IT NOW PLEASE, 
WHILE YOU HAVE IT IN MIND? As this account is overdue, your remit- 
Prompt Payments tance will be greatly appreciated. 
Build Good Credit Paying bills 


“Worth More Than Gold” 











Our popular Gold Series of five labels as shown 
above have been added to our de luxe series an- 
nounced in the January Credit World. 
They are die cut and printed in gold ink on high 
gloss finished white paper. A product of the St. Louis 
Sticker Company, St. Louis, Missouri, they are shown 
above, actual size. Minimum order 200 of each sticker. 
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ALSO AN INNOVATION IN CREDIT STICKERS 


Just a Reminder 

Paying bills promptly 

builds a good credit 
record. 









































You Don't Owe \ 
UsaCent! #34 Please! 


We hope you will use your 
Charge Account this month. 


This account is 




















These are Perma-grip pressure-sensitive self-adhesive of the Avery Adhesive Label Corporation, Monrovia, 
labels that stick without moistening. A definite time California, they are shown above, actual size. 
saver. They are mounted on a backing strip and dispense 
one at a time from a cardboard dispenser. Boxed in 
quantities of 500. Can be sold only by the box. A product 
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HELP US 
KEEP THE 
THINGS 
WORTH 
KEEPING 


Each of us wants peace for his 
own precious reasons. But peace 
costs money. Money for 
strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and educa- 
tion to make peace lasting. And 
money saved by individuals to 
keep our economy strong. Each 
Bond you buy helps provide 
this money—helps strengthen 
America’s Peace Power. Are 
you buying enough? 


HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 
The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic 
donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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Florence, Alabama 


NLIKE a lot of towns that seem 

to spring up without too much 

to justify their existence, Florence, 
Alabama, was founded by men of 
great imagination and ambition, men 
who were empire builders long be- 
fore they were community builders. 
It was no less a personage than that 
fiery old warrior Andrew Jackson 
himself who decided the location of 
the town after having encamped up- 
on the site while en route to do bat- 
tle with the British at New Orleans. 
Old Hickory, as Jackson was so 
aptly called, and his friend, James 
Madison, former president of the 
United States, were among the first 
property owners in the new town, 
so named in April 1818, when it was 
laid out by Ferdinand Sannoner, a 
young Italian immigrant engineer 
from the United States Land Office 
in Huntsville. Records show that 
single lots brought as much as $3,000 
each and groups of four lots more 
than $10,000, during the first auction 
sales held in that year. In fact, it is 
interesting to note that the 5,515 
acres purchased from the govern- 
ment by the newly organized Cy- 


OSCAR D. LEWIS 


Staff Member, Florence Herald 
Florence, Alabama 


press Land Company for $85,235.24 
brought the substantial sum of $319,- 
513. 

A number of ante bellum homes 
remain in a remarkable state of pres- 
ervation to remind native and visitor 
alike that memories of the Old South 
still linger in this typically southern 
city. 

Florence State College, now a 
four-year degree school, was the 
first teacher-training institution es- 
tablished south of the Ohio River. 
The college, now occupying more 
than 35 acres with modern class- 
rooms and dormitories, has an en- 
rollment of 1,600. 

In addition to the college, Flor- 
ence has a completely modern pub- 
lic school system for both whites and 
Negroes. Swimming pools and recre- 
ation centers are also separately 
maintained by the city for both 
races. 

Today Florence has a population 
of approximately 35,000, its modern 
business establishments serving more 
than a quarter of a million people 
within a 75-mile radius. It has an ac- 
tive chamber of commerce, a daily 


NEW WILSON DAM LOCK. TVA is building a navigation lock at the Wilson 
Dam in north Alabama which will have the world’s highest single lift. It is in a 
section of the Tennessee River, where in earlier times, a reach of shoals and 
rapids severely hampered and at times prevented navigation because the river 
drops nearly 100 feet in 27 miles. The new lock will augment the existing series of 
inadequate locks. Begun in 1956, the structure is scheduled for initial operation 
in April 1959. Total project cost is estimated at $35 million. 
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newspaper with Associated Press 
and Wire Photo services, a county 
weekly, two radio stations and a 
television station, two national banks, 
a large savings and loan association, 
a modern credit bureau, a public 
library, splendid churches, and many 
other services comparable to metro- 
politan areas. 

A modern urban redevelopment 
program has all but eliminated slum 
conditions in the city and a $1,500,- 
000 addition to its fully accredited 
hospital, construction to begin in 
January 1959, will make Florence 
one of the finer medical centers in 
the entire Tennessee Valley. 

Located in the heart of the TVA’s 
great hydro-electric and chemical in- 
dustries, Florence is ideally situated 
for a great diversification of manu- 
facturing, being immediately across 
the Tennessee River from the mulTti- 
million dollar Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany; the Ford Motor Company’s 
world’s largest aluminum casting 
plant; Union Carbide’s Electro-Met- 
allurgical Company; Robbins Floor 
Products Company and other indus- 
tries with a payroll aggregating more 
than $60 million annually. 

Florence is the largest of the Tri- 
Cities, being separated by the river 
from the thriving towns of Sheffield 
and Tuscumbia. In adjacent Muscle 
Shoals City is located the airport 
that serves the area with daily flights 
by Eastern Airlines. The Lee, Jack- 
son and Bankhead highways inter- 
sect in the Tri-Cities connecting 
motorists with all points. Railroads 
are the Southern and the Louisville 
and Nashville. Florence offers sev- 
eral miles of choice industrial and 
commercial sites along its waterfront 
in addition to State Docks facilities 
recently established on the Tennes- 
see. 

Year around outdoor recreational 
advantages plus an excellent climate 
and soil make Florence an unusually 
attractive place in which to live or 
locate a business. It is one of the 
fastest growing cities in the south- 
east, the Tri-Cities being mentioned 
in Sales Management’s list of “high 
spot” cities during 1957-58 as main- 
taining a better than average nation- 
al retail sales gain level. Figures 
were based on corresponding months 
of the previous year. kik 





Credit Bureau of Muscle Shoals 


JOE F. McWILLIAMS 


Manager, Credit Bureau of Muscle Shoals 


E CREDIT BUREAU in this 
locality came into being as did 
most of those over the country in 
a very small way. About 1918 an 
attorney in Florence began making 
insurance investigations and later 
a few credit reports were made to 
help in the expense of his law prac- 
tice. During these early years, little 
was known about credit reporting 
and the merchants of this area had 
little confidence in its operation. 


Started in a Home 


The credit bureau was operated as 
part of a legal practice until about 
1925 when the former manager of 
the Florence Chamber of Commerce 
bought the few files and began 
operation of the credit bureau from 
his home. This office continued to 
operate until 1936 when a competing 
credit bureau was organized. In 1939 
this new bureau bought out the older 
office and combined the files into 
what is now known as the Credit 
Bureau of Muscle Shoals. 

The Credit Bureau of Muscle 
Shoals has continually shown a good 
growth and during the past ten 
years has shown a growth of about 
10 per cent per year. A good part of 
this is attributed to the wide awake 
credit managers in the area and 
especially to J. L. Nichols who has 
been president of the Credit Bureau 
of Muscle Shoals since it was organ- 
ized. The office now serves Colbert 
and Lauderdale Counties in which 
Florence, Sheffield, Tuscumbia and 
Muscle Shoals City are located. 
During 1958 the bureau began cover- 
ing Franklin County with leased line 
phones to other exchanges. While 
located in a small community the 
Credit Bureau of Muscle Shoals now 
covers an urban area of about 75,000 
population. 


New Office Building 


In 1950 the credit bureau pur- 
chased its own office building in the 
business section of the city, only a 
half block off the city square and 
occupy the entire 2,400 feet of the 
building. Expansion plans call for 


Florence, Alabama 


a new modern front and off-the- 
street parking area. 

The credit bureau has at all times 
made every effort to keep abreast 
of the newest in credit reporting 
techniques and by the time this 
article is printed will have begun the 
change-over of its files to the new 
“living record” type of recording 
information. An entirely new tele- 
phone system was installed during 
1958 and with this change-over, 
new automatic dialing equipment 
was installed to speed up the clear- 
ing and reporting of credit refer- 
ences. 

In March 1945 a local unit of the 
National Retail Credit Association 
was organized and now numbers 
some 100 members. The manager of 
the bureau has been secretary of 
the group since it was organized and 
a representative of the credit bureau 
has attended every weekly luncheon 
meeting since the group was organ- 
ized. 

During 1958 the bureau sponsored 
the organization of a local chapter 


SOME two billion ton miles a year is 


of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club in this area. The club is very 
active and has about 25 members 
at the present time. In October the 
chapter was presented by Mrs. Pat 
Hughes, Past President, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America. Charter presentation was 
held at the Town House, a very 
famous restaurant that was just re 
cently written up in Ford Times. 

On October 1, 1958, Eugene B 
Greer, National Committeeman, Col- 
lection Service Division, Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America joined 
the staff of the credit bureau to head 
the new Professional Service Divi- 
sion. The new division has been 
established to do extensive work in 
Accounts Receivable Management 
and to expand in to other facets of 
Professional Management. 

For a small office in a small com- 
munity, the ten employees are very 
proud of the equipment they have to 
work with and take pride in their 
work and in the appearance of their 
office. wiek 


moved via the Tennessee River nine-foot 


channel linking Knoxville and Paducah. At rear is a giant grain elevator. 
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Furniture Buying—On Credit 


EVER in all history have the 

prospects been better for an 
upsurge in consumers’ interest in 
their homes and a resulting increased 
desire to purchase home furnishings. 
With this desire to have better fur- 
nished and more attractive homes, 
will come the greater need of credit 
by customers of instalment furniture 
stores. 

Retail furniture dealers believe 
this upsurge in credit sales of furni- 
ture will come because the home 
goods industry—through united ef- 
fort is today doing something about 
it. We are making genuine progress 
toward overcoming the apathy of the 
five out of six American families 
who bought no furniture at all this 
year, last year, and the year before. 

In the past, 98 per cent of all home 
goods advertising, publicity, promo- 
tion and selling has been aimed at 
the people who were already pre- 
sold—the one-sixth of our popula- 
tion who were already in the market, 
those who knew they wanted furni- 
ture, and had only to make up their 
minds what they wanted and from 


HENRY E. LAMAR 


Lamar Furniture Company, Florence, Alabama 
President, National Retail Furniture Association 


whom to buy it. 

Now, however, home goods in- 
dustry leaders—including retailers, 
manufacturers, and wholesalers—are 
on the verge of launching a planned 
campaign to give the other 83 per 
cent of the nation’s families compel- 
ling reasons for buying furniture. 

The Home Furnishings Council of 
America has been organized to plan 
and direct the campaign. All seg- 
ments of the furniture business, as 
represented by the National Retail 
Furniture Association and other in- 
dustry associations and organiza- 
tions, have endorsed the program 
and pledged their cooperation. 

A series of meetings throughout 
the country, to be climaxed by an 
all-industry dinner meeting during 
the winter market in Chicago, is be- 
ing held to acquaint all home goods 
industry members with the details 
of the program and to win their sup- 
port for it. 

HFCA’s prime objective is to make 
people more conscious of the impor- 
tance of the home. It will attempt to 
show them how a well-furnished 


IN NEARBY Tuscumbia is “Ivy Green” the birthplace of Helen Keller, America’s 
first lady of courage. It was built by her grandfather in 1820 and is typically 
Southern in architecture. The greatest drama in its long history began with the 
tragic strickening of two-year-old Helen with an illness which left her both blind 
and deaf. The story of how she overcame these handicaps has been an inspiration 
to millions the world over. 
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home can help them get greater per- 
sonal satisfaction out of life by pro- 
viding an environment conducive to 
happier family living. 

By provoking a desire for new and 
better furnishings among people 
heretofore untouched by dealers’ 
promotions, HFCA confidently ex- 
pects to expand the market for our 
industry’s products beyond what was 
ever before thought possible—and 
with this expansion of our market, 
it will be necessary, more than ever 
before, to do a more accurate job of 
checking credit. We will have to 
work closer with our local credit 
bureaus. No longer will just getting 
the name of the employer and a few 
references be sufficient. If furniture 
dealers plan to get their share of the 
new credit business that will be 
available to them in this expanding 
market, a thorough check of their 
credit departments and the way they 
have been extending credit might be 
in order. 

In the new Home Furnishings 
Council of America’s promotion and 
public relations plans—every con- 
ceivable means of communication 
and education will be employed, in- 
cluding the extension of credit, to 
establish the well-furnished home 
as a symbol of good living. Newspa- 
pers, magazines, house organs, radio 
and_ television stations, schools, 
churches, clubs and civic organiza- 
tions will be provided with material 
designed to tell the story of better 
living through better home furnish- 
ings. 

This dynamic program is poised 
and ready to roll. The success of the 
entire program depends upon the co- 
operation of all segments of our in- 
dustry. I hope all credit men who 
read these lines will make it their 
business to familiarize themselves 
with the HFCA program and that 
they will then throw their weight 
behind it. 

Actually, the cooperation and spir- 
it of unity already expressed by 
those who conceived the HFCA sur- 
passes anything our industry has 
ever experienced. That is why I 
say prospects for the future of Amer- 
ican home life and the future of the 
home furnishings business have nev- 
er been better than they are right 
now. wk 





How to 


- THESE DAYS of growing com- 
petition it is more important than 
ever before that a store develop 
“personality.” The store without 
identity eventually will become lost 
in the crowd and surely pass on 
from the business scene. 

Merchandisers and sales promo- 
tion executives spend many sleepless 
nights .trying to devise effective 
methods of appealing to certain 
groups of potential customers. Stores 
are designed with these customers 
in mind. Lines of merchandise are 
added and eliminated and we write 
millions of inches of advertising 
copy as we attempt to attract the all- 
important customer to our store. 

All of this is directed toward the 
development of a store “personality” 
—that something which might bring 
the customer to our store. It has pro- 
vided the American consumer with 
the greatest possible variety of mer- 
chandise and services and contribut- 
ed to the ever-increasing standard of 
living of our people. 

One important facet of the store’s 
personality that is frequently over- 
looked, or at least not fully exploit- 
ed, is its credit facilities. A quarter 
of a century ago debt was frowned 
upon and the wise use of consumer 
credit was only vaguely appreciated 
by the retailer. The customer used 
credit only when necessary, seldom 
as a convenience, and store manage- 
ment did little or nothing toward 
using credit as a selling tool. 

Today, however, the most success- 


Text and Reference Books Published by the 


Attract More Customers 


R. B. PROCTOR 


Credit Manager, Rogers, Inc. 
Florence, Alabama 


ful man is often one with a pocket- 
ful of credit cards and a wife who 
says, “Charge it,” wherever she goes. 
Consequently, we merchants have 
come to realize that the average 
charge account customer spends 
more in our store than the average 
cash customer. Even more important, 
the charge account seems to promote 
a spirit of loyalty and she is more 
likely to consider us as her store. 

At Rogers we have tried to keep 
our credit facilities just as modern 
as our store layout and just as much 
in line with our customers’ wishes 
as our merchandise. Approximately 
ten years ago we introduced the re- 
volving credit account to our trad- 
ing area and, in line with experiences 
of stores throughout the United 
States, this account now represents 
the major portion of our balances. 
We have found, as have stores else- 
where, that this type of account 
serves a real need to the housewife, 
the salaried person, and those whose 
incomes are stable, yet whose needs 
very widely from month to month 
and season to season. 

Currently there is a great deal of 
interest in trading stamps through- 
out retailing. For almost half a cen- 
tury we have successfully used a 
profit-sharing coupon known locally 
as the “Due Punch.” The cash cus- 
tomer is offered these coupons at 
the rate of two cents on each dollar 
of purchases. The coupon is also 
given when 30-day accounts are paid 


on or before the tenth of the month 
following purchases. Further, the 
customer is entitled to the Due 
Punch on the down payment on con- 
tract accounts as well as payments 
on these accounts made within 30 
days of purchase. Due Punches are 
accepted at face value on any item 
of merchandise in the store at any 
time and may be combined with cash 
to complete a purchase. 

We feel that the Due Punch plan 
has benefited our many 
ways. Rarely does our collection ra- 
tio on 30-day accounts drop below 
85 per cent. Contract account cus- 
tomers usually are willing to offer a 
larger down payment in order to re- 
ceive Due Punches, and the cash 
customer in effect receives a two per 
cent discount. 

The Due Punch plan has grown in 
acceptance throughout the years, the 
coupons being offered as door prizes 
by Parent-Teacher organizations at 
their meetings and as prizes at many 
bridge clubs. Some customers save 
their Due Punches for years, and 
then redeem them for entire ward- 
robes or substantial quantities of 
home furnishings. Although we con- 
sider the results most satisfactory, 
the costs have been substantially 
less than one per cent of net sales. 

The wise use of credit as a toll 
for building profitable volume should 
not be overlooked by the progressive 
merchant in the promising, but ever 
changing, future. wk 
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Retail Credit Fundamentals, 390 pages 
Retail Credit Management, 477 pages 


Streamlined Letters, 497 pages . 


Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, 76 pages 


How to Write Good Credit Letters, 128 pages . 
Physicians and Dentists Credit and Collection Manual, 64 pages 
Retail Collection Procedure and Effective Collection Letters, 80 pages 


Retail Credit Sales Procedures and Letters, 80 pages . 


N.R.C. A. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE 
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Loan Policy in a Changing Economy 


EDWARD H. SMOOT 


Vice President, The First National Bank of Florence 


N THE EARLY 1800’s Andrew 

Jackson and his friend, John Cof- 
fee, Jackson’s cavalry commander at 
the Battle of New Orleans, stood on 
the banks of the Tennessee River at 
Muscle Shoals. They realized the po- 
tential of this great river and the 
fertile valley through which it flowed 
and as a result purchased land in 
the area. 

Many years earlier the Indians 
had settled along the banks of the 
Tennessee. Many made camp or lived 
near the big spring located on the 
south side of the river and within 
the area now embraced by the city 
of Tuscumbia. Founded in 1817, the 
town was surveyed by General John 
Coffee and in 1832 became the term- 
inus for the first railroad west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

In the year 1818 a town was laid 
out on the north bank of the river 
by an Italian, Ferdinand Sannoner, 
and named, Florence, the name of 
the town in Italy from which he 
came. 

The city of Sheffield was founded 
in 1883 and named after the indus- 
trial city of Sheffield, England. Lo- 
cated on the south bank of the river, 
the land which it embraces was orig- 
inally selected by Andrew Jackson 
as the site for a future industrial 
city. 

Thus the towns Florence, Sheffield, 
and Tuscumbia came into being and, 
called the Tri-Cities, they now boast 
a combined population of 65,000 peo- 
ple. 

For approximately 120 years the 
economic climate was based on agri- 
culture and primarily, the produc- 
tion of cotton. However, a wide di- 
versification of agriculture has taken 
place within the two county areas of 
Colbert and Lauderdale Counties. 
Many crops are now found in abund- 
ance and include cotton, wheat, oats 
and other grains, corn, and vegeta- 
bles. In addition fine herds of beef 
and dairy cattle are to be found on 
many farms. Indeed Alabama has 
become the second ranking among 
the states in beef cattle production. 

On May 18, 1933, the Norris Bill 
was signed by President Roosevelt. 
This action by the President herald- 
ed the advent of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. For the first time in 
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Florence, Alabama 


history a great river was to be har- 
nessed and controlled in its entirety 
for the benefit of all the people of 
this area, the nation and ultimately 
the world. Upon completion of the 
series of dams on the Tennessee, the 
river became navigable for its entire 
length for the first time. Uncounted 
benefits have resulted in flood con- 
trol, forestation, experiments in 
phosphates and fertilizer, the recla- 
mation of submarginal land, and 
power for portions of a seven state 
area at a reasonable cost to the con- 
sumer. Power also is furnished di- 
rectly to some of the agencies in- 
volved in the national defense. 

The movement of industry into 
the area was accelerated by the 
TVA program. Many fine industries 
are located in the area and as a 
result the economy is rapidly ap- 
proaching a balance between agri- 
culture and industry. This, of course, 
has resulted in a large increase in 
the organization and establishment 
of many new retail and service busi- 
nesses. The result has been that 
many new jobs have been created 
and a gradual shift from agricultural 
employment to retail or industrial 
employment has occurred. 


Changes in Credit Policies 


These changes have certainly re- 
flected in the loan and credit poli- 
cies of our commercial banks. In our 
bank, we have entered into a broad 
and diversified loan program which 
we feel is for the greatest ultimate 
benefit to our customers, our com- 
munity, and the bank. We, of course, 
have continued to serve our farm 
customers with production loans, 
and loans for the purchase of farm- 
ing equipment and farm real estate. 
To meet the demand for homes in 
our area it has been necessary for 
us to enter the construction loan 
field and also to make real estate 
loans both conventional and FHA. 
In a growing and changing economy 
such as ours, the demand for loans 
for business purposes such as inven- 
tory, accounts receivable, plant or 
building expansion, and working 
capital remains constantly high. To 
the best of our ability we have met 
these demands, but in all cases we 
have deemed it to be sound policy 


to confine these loans to established 
customers of our bank or new cus- 
tomers who establish a mutually 
profitable relationship. 

With the increased desire of our 
people to enjoy the benefits of their 
income before they actually receive 
it, and the manufacturers’ constant 
research in and the production of 
new and superior products in order 
to meet the demand for a higher and 
higher standard of living, a tremen- 
dous growth in consumer instalment 
credit has taken place within our 
country in recent years. This growth 
has been accentuated in our area 
due to the rapid change-over from 
an agricultural economy to an agri- 
cultural economy balanced with in- 
dustry. 

The first finance company organ- 
ized to purchase retailer-consumer 
instalment paper was formed in 1905. 
Not till many years later did the 
commercial banks of the country 
come to realize that the handling of 
this type of paper could be very 
profitable to the bank as well as 
rendering a fine and very much 
needed service to the community. 
During the past 30 years the com- 
mercial banks of the country have 
entered this field and have pro- 
gressed to the point where there are 
very few banks indeed which do not 
engage in some type of instalment 
financing. 

We have been engaged in instal- 
ment lending for many years. Due 
to the increase in volume of this type 
loan, in 1945 we set up our instal- 
ment lending department on a sepa- 
rate basis, segregated from our com- 
mercial or term loan department. 
Originally a prescheduled ledger 
sheet and customer’s account book 
were utilized. This year we began a 
change-over to a prescheduled ledg- 
er sheet and customer’s coupon 
book. This procedure was decided on 
in order to facilitate handling at the 
window and to reduce mailing costs. 

Our experience has shown us that 
instalment loans made for construc- 
tive purposes, with proper regard 
for the familiar three C’s of lending, 
character, credit and capacity, are 
indeed mutually profitable to the 
bank and to the customer. However, 
for any commercial bank the terms 





of the loan must be carefully con- 
sidered in order to insure the max- 
imum safety for the depositor and 
reduce losses and repossessions to 
the minimum. 

In order to best serve our custom- 
ers and our community, it was our 
opinion that this type of loan should 
be made on a widely diversified bas- 
is for many constructive purposes. 
With this in mind, we have not only 
serviced a large volume of consumer 
instalment loans, both dealer and 
direct, with recourse and without, 
with dealer reserves and without, 
but have also handled a large volume 
of other type loans. 

We have processed both FHA Ti- 
tle I and our own property improve- 
ment loans with maximum maturi- 
ties of 36 months. Personal instal- 
ment loans for many purposes, such 
as medical expenses, college tuition 
or dental bills, are handled in large 
volume and with maturities from 12 
to 18 months. Terms on our automo- 
bile loans have been, for the most 
part, confined to 18 to 24 months. 
Appliances, boats and motors, and 
other hard goods are generally proc- 
essed for periods up to 18 months. 

Our down payment requirements 
for used car financing are based on 
the loan values as found in the 
NADA guide or one third of the 
purchase price if the purchase price 
is lower than that found in the NADA 
guide. New cars are financed with 
down payments of one third of the 
purchase price or for the dealer cost 
price as found in AIS service which- 
ever is the lower. 

Despite the constant pressure for 
longer and longer terms and smaller 
down payments, which originated in 
automobile financing in 1955, and 
which has continued to the present, 
we have maintained a very satis- 
factory volume utilizing terms which 
we consider to be fair to the borrow- 
er, our depositors and our stock- 
holders. 

The basis for sound instalment 
lending or in retail credit transac- 
tions is the complete credit investi- 
gation. A good loan or credit sale is 
that which is soundly made at its 
origination. Six sources of informa- 
tion have been most useful to us in 
arriving at decisions in processing 
instalment credit applications: 

1. The personal interview with the 
applicant 

2. Our own credit records 

3. The applicant’s bank of deposit, 
if other than our bank 

4. Reports from our local credit 
bureau 

5. The applicant’s former bank of 
deposit 


(Turn to “Loan Policy,” page 25.) 


The Area's Largest Employer 


ROBERT D. HOLLOWAY 


Southeast Public Relations Manager, Reynolds Metals Company 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama 


HE MUSCLE Shoals area’s largest 

employer and a key factor in the 
regional economy is the Reynolds 
Metals Company. With employment 
approaching the 4,000 mark and an- 
nual payrolls in the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000, Reynolds has three sepa- 
rate types of plant operations near 
Sheffield. 

It was here that the nation’s num- 
ber two aluminum producer became 
the second aluminum-maker in the 
United States on the eve of World 
War II by building an aluminum 
reduction plant in the unheard-of- 
time of less than six months. 

Today that original—and still 
operating—Listerhill Reduction 
Plant is dwarfed by a gleaming new 
$70,000,000 reduction plant alongside. 
And a stone’s throw away a small 
army of workmen are moving ahead 
with a $65,000,000 expansion of the 
already huge Reynolds Metals Com 
pany Alloys Plant. 

Built originally to roll sheets of 
aluminum for military use in World 
War II, the Alloys Plant has grown 
through the years. From its busy 
mills come not only aluminum sheet 
but a variety of rolled structural 
shapes, rod, bar, Reynolds Wrap 
aluminum foil, cable, tubing and nails, 


all of course made of aluminum. 

Now work is underway at the 
Alloys Plant on what is believed to 
be the world’s largest aluminum hot 
rolling mill. 

Much of the aluminum fabricated 
at the Listerhill Alloys Plant is de- 
livered in molten form from the 
Listerhill Reduction Plant. Molten 
metal also is delivered to a newly 
built Ford Motor Company foundry 
nearby for casting into aluminum 
automotive parts. 

On the other side of Sheffield, a 
smaller Reynolds Metals Company 
plant fabricates to fantastically pre- 
cise specifications the aluminum bal- 
listic shells for the famed Army 
Redstone missile and the satellite- 
launching Jupiter-C rocket. 

Although more than 30 other Rey- 
nolds plants are now scattered over 
the globe, the Muscle Shoals area 
operations are together the largest 
the big aluminum firm has any- 
where. And as the company’s presi- 
dent, Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., re- 
cently said, “Our faith in the future 
of the Muscle Shoals area as an 
aluminum center is evidenced by 
our continuing expansion here. We 
are building with the citizens of this 
area toward a greater Tri-Cities 
industrial center.” vik 


ALREADY dated by fast moving construction, this recent photo shows the 
Listerhill Alloys Plant of Reynolds Metals Company. Pictured are the buildings 
which house the sheet mill, blanking department, structural mill, cable mill, tube 
mill, nail mill, merchant mill, maintenance building, across the back, the big new 
shipping building with connecting bays to the sheet mill and blanking department. 
A portion of the new $70 million Reduction Plant is visable at the extreme left 


edge of the picture. 
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The Measurement of Credit in Retail Stores 
By the 1958 Census of Business 


HENRY WULFF 


Chief, Census Branch of Business Division, Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D. C. 


N A NATION with disposable personal income in ex- 

cess of $300 billion, where consumer credit is in the 
40 to 45 billion dollar range, it is obvious that an under- 
standing of credit activity is necessary in the evaluation 
of the conditions and trends of the economy, and that 
there must be a sound factual framework from which 
such an understanding can develop. The various month- 
ly series on consumer credit, e.g., series on outstanding 
credit by major classes (automobile paper, other con- 
sumer durable paper, repairs and modernization, etc.) 
and by holder (various types of financial institutions 
and retail outlets) released by the Federal Reserve 
Board, are devised to provide such a framework and are 
among the economic series of major significance to an- 
alysts in this country. The Census of Business data pro- 
vided a benchmark for a portion of these current credit 
series, as indicated below. 

The extension of credit, of course, is importantly re- 
lated to the purchases of goods in retail stores, though 
only a portion of the outstanding credit generated in 
connection with purchases in retail stores is reflected in 
the “accounts receivable” of retailers. Commercial banks, 
sales finance companies, credit unions, consumer finance 
companies, etc., are heavily involved in consumer credit. 
However, retail stores themselves extend the credit 
which results in some $8 to $9 billion of the total of out- 
standing consumer credit. The 1958 Census of Business, 
among many other things, will attempt to measure both 
the volume of credit sales made by retail stores in 1958 
and the amount of credit outstanding in retail stores, 
i.e., “accounts receivable,” at beginning and close of 
1958. 

Census at Five-Year Intervals 

The Business Census is a project which occurs at 
five-year intervals. The Census now being gotten under- 
way covers the year 1958; it will be followed by Cen- 
suses of 1963, 1968, etc. The Census provides a consider- 
able collection of basic data, classified by kinds of busi- 
ness, for the distribution and service trades, such as 
volume of sales, number of establishments, amount of 
payroll, and number of employees for individual cities, 
counties, states, standard metropolitan areas, central 
business districts, etc. These data provide a statistical 
description of the framework or structure of the whole- 
sale, retail, and service trades of our economy and are 
extremely important in guiding marketing activities. 

The Business Census provides other measures, too. 
In some cases, where the data are to be presented for 
“small areas” (e.g., cities) or detailed categories of 
business, such data are collected from all businesses 
within the scope of the Census. Other data, which are to 
be issued only as broad summaries, usually summaries 
for the Nation as a whole or for broad geographic di- 
visions, are collected from a sample of businesses. In the 
Census, use is made of “probability” sampling tech- 
niques; that is, the samples are so devised that every 
establishment has a known probability of being drawn 
in the sample. Among the advantages of this type 
of sample are the avoidance of sampling “bias” and the 
ability to measure from the sample itself the reliability 
(i.e., sampling variability) of the results or findings of 
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the sample. The resort to sampling, of course, is taken 
because the considerable savings which this device 
makes possible permits a maximum statistical return 
for a given volume of resources. 

Retail credit information is among those subjects 
for which measurement is accomplished by sampling. 
The Census measures of credit are particularly im- 
portant in providing the base or benchmark for the 
monthly retail store credit series referred to above. 
The Census measures are compiled for each of the 
major kinds of retail business, as well as summarized 
for all retail trade. 

The measurement of the volume of retail credit sales 
and of outstanding retail credit pose a number of con- 
ceptual problems. In the measurement of the volume 
of credit sales it would be desirable to be able to 
identify all sales for which there has been any exten- 
sion of credit. Actually, as is indicated by the existence 
of the various series on outstanding credit, much of 
the sales volume made possible by credit devices ends 
up in the statistics of retail trade not as “credit” sales 
but rather as cash sales. For example, auto dealers 
typically report a relatively low volume of credit sales 
(and of outstanding credit) because in the ordinary 
transaction in which the customer obtains credit to 
make the purchase, he is not borrowing from the auto 
dealer; as far as the latter is concerned the sale he 
makes is a cash one. In other kinds of business, how- 
ever, such as apparel stores, where merchandise is sold 
on credit, the source of the credit generally is the re- 
tail business itself. To some extent, however, even in 
such stores, this is being modified as the result of the 
growth of “central charge” or “central credit” institu- 
tions, though at this date it is difficult to anticipate what 
the ultimate importance of such institutions in extending 
credit will be. Also we do not know at this time whether 
in cases where there is an arrangement with a central 
credit granting institution, whether the retail stores in- 
volved record the sales involved by this mechanism as 
“cash” sales or as credit sales. As indicated later in 
this article, the 1958 Census forms will collect some 
information on the practices in this matter. One thing 
is clear, namely that the “credit sales” data of retail 
stores represent what in accordance with the store 
records is a credit sale rather than what in terms of 
the consumers’ source of financing is a purchase made 
by means of credit. It is also clear that retailers do 
not follow a uniform practice with respect to what 
they consider “credit” sales. This understanding, plus 
a knowledge of trade practices, then is essential to an 
interpretation of the “credit sales” statistics for retail 
stores. 

The inquiries on the 1958 Census to be used in ob- 
taining data on retail credit requires a three-way break 
of retail store sales into “cash,” “charge account and 
open credit,” and “instalment or time-payment” sales. 
The classification of credit sales into two categories 
originally was presumed to distinguish the credit ex- 
tended for large consumer durable items and paid for 
in a series of fixed payments from the “one-payment” 
category or credit. 





The growth of a variety of different types of credit 
arrangements has raised questions concerning whether 
the credit categories now being used are appropriate 
for grouping the various credit types, or whether there 
are in fact other groupings of credit types which should 
be recognized. Some examples of the questions in this 
connection are: Should “single” vs. “multiple” payment 
be the distinguishing characteristic and, if so, should 
“revolving” credit be considered to be in either of the 
above categories, or is it itself a distinct category? 
Should the distinction in credit type be based on whether 
a specified interest or service charge is added to the 
quoted price of the merchandise? Should the distinction 
be made in terms of whether the title to the goods passes 
at the time of the transaction or at some later time? 
Should a distinction be made between credit for “dur- 
able” goods and credit for “non-durable” goods? 

The Census Bureau, along with other agencies, has 
been exploring these problems. The exploration has 
been complicated by the relatively recent introduction 
of many new plans as well as the adoption of the new 
names for previously existing plans. While there has 
been no basic change recently in the credit categories 
for which data are being provided, should more meaning- 
ful categories be established, the reporting of which 
would impose no undue hardship on retailers, the 
Bureau, of course, would give careful consideration to 
changing its credit inquiries accordingly. 

For the purpose of reporting in the 1958 Census, the 
distinction in credit categories remains in terms of 
“single” vs. “multiple” payments. The instructions on 
the forms provide that the various “budget,” “revolving 
credit,’ “coupon” and similar plans be regarded as in 
the multiple, i.e., instalment or time-payment, category 
to distinguish them from credit plans in which full 
payment is scheduled to be made at the end of the 
customary billing period. 

It should be noted that for Census reporting purposes, 
the amount of the sales transaction is defined to include 
all financing and servicing charges. This requirement is 
noted on the Census questionnaire instructions because 
for some purposes such charges may not be considered 
part of the sales price, and thus inadvertently be omitted 
from the amount reported to the Census. 


Credit Not Extended by Dealer 

Earlier it was observed in the case of auto dealers 
that the consumer credit extended for the purchase of 
automobiles often is not extended by the dealer and, 
therefore, the sales made on such credit are not repre- 
sented in his records (or in the statistics of retail 
businesses) as credit sales. This type of circumstances 
is not limited to auto dealers or even to the sales of 
durable goods. Typically, the sales of gasoline made on 
gasoline credit cards are reported by the service station 
as cash sales—this is because the credit slips are ac- 
cepted as cash by his wholesale supplier and because 
the service station has no liability for and keeps no 
record of these transactions. This situation is recognized 
by the Census instructions which identify gasoline 
credit card sales as “cash” sales. 

Except for gasoline credit cards, in cases where credit 
is extended by “other” organizations, there is not known 
to be the same uniformity in reporting habits as is the 
case for gasoline service stations. For this reason, on 
the Census forms retailers are asked to indicate (a) 
whether they make transactions in which the credit is 
handled through them but actually is extended by 
another organization such as a “central charge service,” 
“diner’s club,” “finance company,” etc.; (b) whether 
such transactions are being reported as “cash” “charge 
and open account credit,” or “instalment or time-pay- 


ment credit”; and (c) the amount of such transactions. 
If the reporting on this phase of retailers’ operations 
indicates a sufficient uniformity in the way such trans- 
actions are recorded, there would be a case for design- 
ing the report forms in accordance with the practice and 
avoiding the need for separate reporting of this type 
of transaction. 

A question which is frequently encountered in con- 
nection with the Census inquiries is with respect to 
the handling of trade-in allowances. The rule basically 
is simple—retailers are to report the total before re- 
duction for trade-in. In effect the trade-in is similar to 
a cash down payment. In both cases, the amount of 
the sale (whether or not it is to be included in one or 
the other of the credit sales categories) includes the 
amount of the down payment or the value of the trade- 
in, as well as the amount of the credit extended. 

The Census inquiries on “accounts receivable” follow 
the pattern set up for credit sales, that is, accounts re- 
ceivable are divided into “charge account and open 
credit receivables” and “instalment or time-payment” 
receivables. However, “receivables” are meaningful only 
as measured at a point in time; for Census purposes the 
point chosen is the end of the calendar year. Data are 
requested both for December 31, 1957 and December 31, 
1958. If the business records are not kept on a calendar 
year basis, provision is made for reporting as of the 
date of such records. 

Because receivables are measured as of a point of 
time, retailers are instructed not to include amounts 
arising from paper sold to finance companies, banks, or 
others. However, if the receivables are pledged for 
loans rather than sold, they must be reported by the 
retailer. Some ambiguity may result from the fact that 
in some cases there are sales of receivables with “re- 
course” in case of default. Since the objective of the 
reporting rule is to avoid duplication in the reporting 
of receivables between retailers and other institutions 
financing the retailers’ customers, the “recourse” pro- 
vision is not regarded for Census purposes as altering 
the transfer of receivables sold by the retailer. 

Because the Census statistics are concerned only 
with the transaction of retailers with their customers, 
the measurement of only those transactions is desired. 
Thus, any transactions or any receivables arising from 
transactions not with customers of the business are not 
to be included in the Census report. 

As is commonly known, the law under which the 
Censuses of Business are conducted requires that all 
establishments within the scope of the Census complete 
and file the designated reporting forms, and the Bureau 
of the Census systematically takes those steps necessary 
to insure complete reporting. As an additional means 
toward achieving comprehensive reporting, the forms 
instruct respondents to answer questions on the basis of 
their best estimate derived from knowledge of their 
operations, whenever actual records are not available 
It is recognized that such estimates may lack accounting 
precision; however, they are preferable to the alter 
natives of estimating figures for those establishments or 
of entirely omitting them from the tabulations. 

Although it is too early to discuss publication plans 
for the 1958 Census of Business, those interested in 
being advised of the publications should write to the 
Director of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. requesting 
descriptive announcement and order forms as they 
become available. These announcements and order forms 
are prepared and mailed as the various publications 
become available and describe the tabulations in each 
bulletin, making it possible to select those containing 
desired information. ik 
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Local Association Cooperation 


MRS. JEAN BENEDICT 


Credit Bureau of Greater Denver, Denver, Colorado 


OOPERATION, worldwide, is the key to credit today. 

We see very few groups of credit people and credit 
departments in competing businesses that do not pool 
their thinking in advancing the profession and educat- 
ing the consumer. 

The credit bureau, the local credit executive group 
and the credit women’s breakfast club, as Mel Schum- 
pert of Portales, New Mexico, so aptly put it, is a three- 
legged stool, each group representing one of the legs 
necessary to make it stand. 

Let us take an imaginary place, be it large or small, 
and call it Anytown. The credit bureau of Anytown 
functions as the hub of credit information entrusted to 
it by all of the credit community. The manager or 
representative is active in and attends meetings of the 
local N.R.C.A. unit and the CWBC. 

It is a member of ABCofA whose objectives are to 
improve the extension of credit, including collection 
services, to educate and inform its members and the 
public on credit, to initiate and supply ever-improved 
systems and forms for its members and its members’ 
members. 

N.R.C.A.’s principles use the words “To promote co- 
operation between consumer credit granters and to co- 
ordinate and improve the methods of consumer credit 
granting.” It unites, for mutual benefit, protection and 
improvement of credit granting and conditions, all those 
engaged in the field of credit. It collects and distributes 
new developments, policies and procedures among its 
representatives, as well as the credit bureau and collec- 
tion service offices. 


To Better Serve the Boss 


Anytown CWBC might have a bureau manager and 
many credit executives who are also members of the 
N.R.C.A. Many of the girls in both the bureau and credit 
departments will also be members of the CWBC. This 
friendly, understanding relationship makes problems 
opportunities to better serve the bosses and, the chief 
concern of all, our customers. Self-improvement and pro- 
fessional status are the logical by-products of the fellow- 
ship and contacts which club meetings afford them. 

Anytown CWBC is forming a subgroup of medical and 
dental assistants with some specialized meetings, but 
still maintaining attendance with the over-all group. 

What are the other responsibilities of each leg of our 
stool? Education of self, education of the credit user, 
and education of the consumer of today and tomorrow. 

The credit bureau, collection offices, medical credit 
offices, N.R.C.A. and CWBC members encourage and 
sponsor passage or corrections to laws, both state and 
federal. This benefits the nation’s commerce and pro- 
tects ethical debtors and creditors. 

CWBC of NA develops closer contact among credit 
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women, maintaining friendly relationships between 
credit departments and credit bureaus and stimulating 
education in practice and procedure of credits. 

In Anytown, the local units of N.R.C.A. and CWBC 
hold regular meetings. Several times a year they should 
all meet together, being alternately or jointly respon- 
sible for programs, notices and arrangements, the credit 
bureau lending assistance and facilities. 

Within the N.R.C.A. there are a number of specialized 
groups such as building, paint, oil, department, medical 
and dental and others that meet as individual groups 
with bureau management to discuss and exchange ideas 
that relate to their particular industry. They realize that 
whether they be granting credit in a filling station, hos- 
pital, department store or lumberyard, there are iden- 
tical and over-lapping problems of credit extension and 
collection of accounts, so they participate and derive 
profit from discussions with the over-all group. 

N.R.C.A. sponsors such short term schools as that of 
Sterling S. Speake, three nights of “Retail Credit Funda- 
mentals.” This school is consistently proving beneficial 
to the attendees. A newer N.R.C.A. sponsored course 
additionally expands into the area of educating the 
credit user. 

S. H. Womack’s course in “Public Relations in Busi- 
ness” is of benefit to and attended by all business folks, 
sales and operational. The bureau and N.R.C.A. mem- 
ber firms in sending other personnel in addition to those 
in the credit department gives credit people an oppor- 
tunity to establish broader contacts. 

Anytown sees the cooperation of all three groups in 
educating the consumer of tomorrow. Special “Credit 
Days” with the high school seniors, explaining the im- 
portance of maintaining sound personal credit as well 
as the opportunities in credit work for bright young 
people; instigation of whole courses in credit; appear- 
ances on career days; visits to the bureau by high school 
students; sponsorship of essay contests on credit; and 
granting of scholarships are all ways which, individually 
and even better, through cooperation, these three units 
banded together for credit improvement, have furthered 
their objectives. 


Three Units Working Together 

There are many other things and many other times in 
which there is close “working together” of our three 
units. The bureau manager and his sales folks sell mem- 
berships in the N.R.C.A. and CWBC right along with 
bureau memberships and services. 

The credit association originally sponsored the Break- 
fast Club in conjunction with bureau help. The Break- 
fast Club undertook to handle the personal contact work 
for a whole promotion on “Making the Community 
Credit Conscious.” 

National Retail Credit Week is a joint promotion each 
year, with a governor and mayor’s proclamation, adver- 
tising by radio, TV, newspapers and editorials, all to 
elevate the standards of credit granting and the ex- 
change of information within the community. 

Anytown credit people take their citizen responsibili- 
ties seriously. They keep their public officials informed 
of their opinions. They get out to vote and help to get 
out the votes. They support the party of their choice. 





They help inform the people of the ordinances and laws 
affecting their field. 

How do they do these things? They secure informa- 
tion regarding bills before the state legislature, attend 
city council meetings or watch published agendas, are 
informed through the legislative department of The 
Crepit Wor.p, the N.R.C.A. publication. Then, not only 
do the professional representatives retained by national 
associations send letters to the appropriate lawmaker, 
but each individual follows up by letter or personal con- 
tact. Lawmakers respect the power of “grass roots” sup- 
port. Again, cooperation has established a vigorous and 
favorable climate for the extension of credit and a bet- 
ter, more prosperous town. 

Anytown credit people use the magazines and other 
professional publications of their international associa- 
tions. The Crepir Wortp has long been used for local 
program discussions as well as keeping credit granters 
current with trends, systems and information. 

Management Monthly provides ACBofA members a 
wealth of new ideas to better serve credit granters. 

For CWBC members there is the International which 
contains at least one article per issue to supplement the 
yearly manual provided each member, the local club’s 
study program. 

Last, but not least, is the mutual assistance or help 
which Anytown credit people give each other. They are 
proud of the “best bureau” in the town of its size. They 
are proud of the recognition given the credit granters. 

Both the bureau and credit granters maintain they 
could not get along without CWBC and its superior 
training program and enthusiastic efforts in all com- 
munity projects. 

The net result is the three-legged stool, the “best” of 
everything, bureau, credit granters and breakfast club- 
bers, all cooperating for community understanding of 
standards, awareness of credit and respect for all those 
so engaged. 


A SUMMARY of the conclusions developed on this 
subject at the session follows: 


1. Invite the boss to certain CWBC meetings and in- 
vite all Breakfast Clubbers to the Retail N.R.C.A. meet- 
ings. 

2. Have a Breakfast Club member on Board of Direc- 
tors of local N.R.C.A. association. 

3. Local credit clinic co-sponsored by CWBC, ACBofA 
and N.R.C.A. 

4. Bureau open house acquainting members with 
bureau.operation, procedure and services offered. 

5. Plan a year’s program with three groups participat- 
ing with joint committee appointed. Have joint meetings 
at least three times a year. 

6. Have ladies night. Invite CWBC. 

7. Education plan—fall and spring—jointly held and 
mutually sponsored by three groups. 

8. Board of Directors of RCA meet with CWBC and 
have open discussion. 

9. Have meeting for RCA and CWBC at credit bureau. 
Take up operation of bureau with these two groups to 
show them exactly what goes into making a report. 


10. Full cooperation in reporting information by mem- 
bers to bureau. 

11. Joint sponsorship in promoting all credit programs. 

12. Complete understanding of the purposes and aims 
of each of the three organizations by all members of 
each organization. 

13. Credit bureau bulletins publicize CWBC. 

14. Exchange of talent between three groups—joint 
program. 

15. N.R.C.A. gave $1,500 to CWBC when we were in- 
corporating to purchase equipment. 

16. In the various credit clubs in the community such 
as doctor and dental assistant groups, the Breakfast 
Clubbers and the credit managers have an interlocking 
representation in directorate of each organization. 

17. Community council consisting of top officers of 
the three organizations. 

18. Better understanding of common objectives. 

19. Solicit participation of all three groups in educa 
tional programs, conferences and attainment of coor- 
dinated objectives. 

20. Joint meetings, social, such as annual Christmas 
party or picnic. 

Organization of Governing Board 

21. Have a community council consisting of top officers 
of the three organizations. Also have a member of 
CWEC participate in board meetings of credit associa 
tion for better understanding of purposes of the three 
organizations. Have an annual social function of the 
three. 

22. Have a credit woman of Breakfast Club assume 
full charge of one meeting a year, a credit manager have 
complete charge of one meeting, bringing about a closer 
relationship between the three groups. 

23. Have a breakfast club in every city and at bosses’ 
breakfast they will all become friendly. 

24. N.R.C.A., ACBofA and CWBC can and should be 
leaders in sponsoring the credit clinics or educational 
courses. To facilitate cooperation every new credit 
granter should be invited and escorted through the 
bureau where he may meet the employees. 

25. Have membership from all three organizations in 
CWBC. 

26. Proper training of new credit personnel as to the 
many services available by the bureau. 

27. Have local credit workshops with all three organi 
zations participating so that all credit office personnel 
may be schooled as to the many services available and 
will be more able to cooperate with each other 

28. Credit bureau offering a credit clinic inviting 
CWBC members and their bosses to attend one night a 
week to this clinic. As a closing to this have four or five 
firm members of varied types of businesses as speakers 

29. Member firms sending in a carbon copy of rejects 
daily. This eliminates the time-consuming phone calls 
to the bureau. The collection department could operate 
likewise by using a printed form and forwarding daily 
to the bureau. 

30. Have each of the three organizations interchange 
honorary board members to create closer cooperation 

“ner 
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HE FIRST Crepir Wortp issued in the New Year 

seems like an appropriate place to talk about the im- 
portance or unimportance of Credit Managers and what 
to do about it. 

To start, let us look at some who bear the title. You 
can find the prototype in any town. He is with a small 
operation—handles the whole job on two or three thou- 
sand accounts, with maybe a part-time typist, does the 
general books and stock records and opens the store. 
Gives no thought to getting more business—that is the 
boss’ job—by stimulating collections or better handling 
of borderline applications, or by sales pro letters to cus- 
tomers, or using more attractive credit plans or by 
building a personality for his credit office. Seldom meets 
other credit men, reads no trade papers or credit mag- 
azines (he won’t see this), and has one old time volume 
on how to write business letters. His title—Credit Man- 
ager. His salary—maybe $65 to $80 a week, and worth 
every cent of it. Now don’t get me wrong. I am not crit- 
ical of the man—maybe he is satisfied with things as 
they are—he is contented, he feels secure—and does 
not modern day teaching and preaching stress content- 
ment and security as being more important than ambi- 
tion and opportunity. No, if he is happy, it’s okay 
with me. 

What I object to is his titlke—Credit Manager. He is a 
clerk—he does not manage credit any more than my 10 
year old son. Why do I object? Because many unthink- 
ing persons will accept his title at face value and tend 
to use the clerk benchmark in evaluating other credit 
managers. 

This type is not limited to the small store—I know 
some real good credit managers in relatively small op- 
erations, but they are paid well, and respected, by their 
bosses. You can find the clerk type with a title in some 
of the larger stores—pleasant fellows, good potential, 
but no development. The Controller does the planning 
and thinking for the Credit Department—and gets exec- 
utive status and pay—because our boy is not an exec- 
utive. 


| cee, \ 
What Is Your Opinion? 


YOU ARE cordially invited to give us your opinion as 
to the most important credit problems confronting us in 
the year ahead. Each year we assemble the thinking of 
leaders in the retail credit field and these comments of 
top management, credit bureau managers and credit 
sales executives have come to be regarded as most 
helpful in making plans for the year’s operation. Your 
cooperation in contributing to this symposium will be 
greatly appreciated. Please send your comments to the 
National Office, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mis- 
souri. 


———oy———_——EEEEeE i 
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It bothers me when I hear a credit man say that he 
cannot understand how another one was able to acquire 
a high salaried job—‘his background and experience 
don’t. justify that kind of money.” 

In my philosophy, a credit manager, or any other 
executive, is entitled to the highest paid job he can sell 
top management on giving him. If he is a real executive 
in an actual executive job, he will earn that salary. I 
do not think the company top brass are yokels. They 
know what the job they want done is worth. Some- 
times, I will agree, they do not recognize all the poten- 
tials for profit a job might offer. That is where the good 
credit executive can build himself by showing the job’s 
real worth. 

I believe I have given you at least an inkling of what 
I think a credit manager should not be, if he is to de- 
serve his title. I now want to say what I think is neces- 
sary if he is to deserve the title. 

In the first place, know that credit management is not 
an abstract function. Credit Managers are not such by 
native ability or instinct. Today, credit management is 
a composite of financial management, sales management, 
office management and human relations. Without the ca- 
pacity and knowledge needed to handle these four 
phases of the job, you cannot demonstrate to top man- 
agement that you are an important part of the manage- 
ment team; deserving the status and income rating set 
up for such level. 

I am not going to dwell on the necessity of the mod- 
ern credit manager being a sales manager. That story 
has been told often and proven conclusively by the job 
promotions that have been given the fellows who made 
selling departments of their credit department. If any of 
you are not convinced by now that you must sell, my 
saying it will not change you. 

Instead, I want to comment on less obvious, but none 
the less important, aspects of management—human rela- 
tions, financial or economic understanding and office 
management know-how. 

By all odds, the most important attribute a Credit 
Manager, or other executive, must possess is an under- 
standing of the problems, policies and procedures in- 
volved with what we usually refer to as human, or pub- 
lic, relations. Actually, about five “publics” or groups 
are involved—customers, fellow workers, neighbors, 
owners or stockholders, and governmental representa- 
tives. Each is a power to be reckoned with, but fellow 
workers, owners and customers are of everyday con- 
cern to the executive. The various definitions of the 
noun, executive, show our dependency upon human 
relations—other people. Take one of the shortest—‘“an 
executive is one who attains objectives through others.” 
Or, the more detailed one—“an executive visualizes, 
organizes, deputizes and supervises.” 

What constitutes human relations in the sense we are 
considering? First, an understanding of human motiva- 
tions—an understanding of “what makes Sammy run.” 
Second, the capacity to recognize the elements involved 





in a situation. Third, the knowledge of how to control 
or modify those elements in the best interests of all 
concerned. Can this understanding, capacity, knowl- 
edge, be acquired? Certainly, if you are willing to make 
the effort. There have been literally tons of material 
published on this subject. 

Human relations always involves the making of de- 
cisions, so the credit executive must be able to make 
the right ones. Again, the right decision is the one that 
is best for everyone concerned. If you want to earn 
top management’s favorable notice, do not go to your 
boss with a problem without having made a mental de- 
cision as te what solution you would recommend. State 
the problem and suggest the solution for his advice or 
criticism. If he is feeling lazy, there is a good chance 
he will accept your thinking and feel kindly because 
you didn’t make him work. If he is mentally alert, he 
will approve if you’re right or suggest changes for the 
better if needed. In any case, you will have shown some 
ambition to be helpful and that’s a favorable sign in 
management’s book. 

Let us move to the next area of credit management 
—economic, or financial, understanding. Do you know 
how to work up a budget for credit sales, outstandings, 
cash flow, service charge income, charge offs, reserves, 
expenses, etc., based on one, or perhaps, two figures 
supplied by top management? If you are a qualified 
credit executive you should not have to depend on the 
Controller’s office to do the job. You should be able to 
do a better job than them, because you should be bet- 
ter acquainted with the immediate influences and trends 
in consumer credit which will affect that budgeting. 


You Must Furnish the Guidance 


Can you tell management in advance and with rea- 
sonable accuracy, what effect changes in your credit 
plans or programs will have on capital investment, bor- 
rowings, liquidations, and other financial situations for 
which they must plan? As the expert on credit, they 
have a right to expect you to furnish this guidance, just 
as they expect a merchandising executive to be able to 
explain the effects to be expected from changes in his 
buying or promotional programs. 

When some egghead writes an article condemning the 
“unconscionable” service charge made by your com- 
pany and prates about “effective interest rates,’ do you 
know the fallacies in his premise? Do you know what 
rates are charged by other creditors, including banks, 
finance companies, etc.? Do you know the difference be- 
tween add-on, discount, simple, compound, constant, de- 
clining, etc.? Can you explain a “sum of digits” or 
“78ths” rebate schedule and justify its use instead of 
the simple proportion method? If you do not, start learn- 
ing, because legislation to control these things is crop- 
ping up in more and more states and, as a group, you 
will have to guard against unrealistic provisions. I am 
not against such legislation. Properly written, it can pro- 
tect not only the consumer, but also the honorable cred- 
itor, against the abuses and complaints that stem from 
some stupid operations. I am most concerned, believe 
me, with the possibility that too many creditors will 
adopt an attitude of “Let George do it” or “Let sleep- 
ing dogs lie.” That could be disastrous. Legislators, 
too, need counsel and guidance from experts if they are 
to do a competent job—and I think most of them want 
to do one—and it’s up to the various local and state 
associations of retailers and credit men to provide that 
counsel. 

Finally, let us consider the office management phase 
of your work as a credit manager. Here again, the prime 
requirement is the ability to get along with people— 


your employees. Believe me, by “getting along” I do 
not mean being namby-pamby, or palsy-walsy. That is 
a good way to lose control of your operation. Be human 
and friendly, but not familiar. Employees work for and 
with the boss whose job knowledge and experience they 
can see and respect, who is mentally matufe regardless 
of his physical age, who is objective, impartial and con- 
siderate, who supports them against others when they 
are right, who censures privately, and who criticizes or 
disciplines constructively and without rancor. They re- 
spect and trust him, not fear him. 

As an office manager, he must understand the prin- 
ciples of work flow and scheduling, office layout, job 
evaluation and training, and quality control. In func- 
tional activities, he should know something about work 
standards, incentives and job methods. 


You Must Have an “Open Mind” 


To control expenses, he should keep alert constantly 
to new equipment and new methods, not only in credit 
operations, but in clerical offices in all fields. He should 
be competent to evaluate their good and bad points. 
He should adopt improvements readily, but make no 
changes simply for the sake of changing. He must keep 
his mind open completely and not hesitate to be “old- 
fashioned and out-of-date” if old practices are best for 
the particular situation. He should consider no one else 
a “screw-ball” when he does not really know the rea 
sons why it seems that way. Nonconformity sometimes 
pays dividends. 

Just to start yoy thinking, do you understand alpha 
numeric filing—do you consider it necessary with a 
punched-card rec¢ivables system? What are the func 
tion’s of calculators, tabulators, printers and sorters in 
punched-card accounting? What is magnetic sorting and 
how is it now used? What are the advantages and dis 
advantages of various copying methods? What is an 
Interfax machine, a flexowriter? All of these machines, 
methods and procedures are now in everyday use in 
various offices. Would any of them improve your opera 
tion? 

To summarize, if credit management is to be recog 
nized, respected, and compensated like the skilled pro 
fession it is—if we are to be counted among the man 
agement executives at the policy making and control 
level—then we must deserve credit by reason of ou 
learning, experience and judgment. When we possess 
that competence, then we must take credit for the con 
tributions we make towards company earnings in the 
way of increased sales, improved public relations, and 
control of expenses. We must make top management 
aware of our value and work together to dramatize and 
publicize the public good which stems from proper 
consumer credit education, voluntary credit control and 
sensible credit promotion. 

In this connection, I would like to see N.R.C.A. put in 
to effect, as quickly as possible, the project for provid- 
ing an accredited course in Consumer Credit Manage 
ment. Dave Blair and his committees on Credit Educa 
tion have developed the outlines for such a course and 
done some of the ground work. Leonard Berry is work 
ing on a cooperative program with Geneva McQuat- 
ters. How many of you want such a course, for yourself 


or for employees? 
C Ltiltclaud 
. . 


President 
National Retail Credit Association 
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What Is the Most Important Cr 


The most important problem facing retail creditors in the 
coming year will be “inflation.” Again people will be caught 
in the squeeze. Many will seek an answer by attempting to 
enlarge their credit usage. Thus the direct problem facing 
retail creditors will be overextension of credit to individuals 
or so-called “overbuying”; better termed “overselling.”— 
Robert H. Albright, Manager, Merchants-Professional Ad- 
justment Bureau, Galveston, Texas. 


x * * 


The year 1959 appears to be a most promising one. It 
presents the greatest of challenges and the prospects of 
tremendous progress and accomplishments. The “For- 
ward Look” is embraced throughout the retail trade. 
Confidence in 1959 is the rightness of our positions, in 
the belief that we have the integrity and courage to face 
up to our transitory problems. Through the proper use 
of retail credit facilities we should tap and release the 
pent-up buying energy of the public, to move vertiable 
mountains of both durable and soft merchandise. We 
need to quit “Yelling” and start “Selling,” through every 
available avenue of credit and produce the maximum 
in sales and profits. Alert management expects it—let us 
accept the challenge as credit sales managers and pro- 
duce these results in 1959.—Dean Ashby, Credit Sales 
Manager, The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas. 





x * * 


In our opinion, the most important retail credit problems 
which will confront us in 1959 are as follows: 1. Possibility 
of Governmental credit control, which should be opposed. 
2. Improved procedures to be used in the stores to combat 
the increase of frauds and bad checks. 3. A new and better 
billing system with tighter controls over accounts receiv- 
able balances.—W. F. Ashton, Secretary & Controller, Bul- 
lock’s, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 


* x * 


In my opinion, the most important retail credit prob- 
lems which will be facing us as a utility in 1959 are: 
1. Skips—the people who “ride” an account as long as 
possible and finally disappear will be an even larger 
problem in 1959. As money gets scarce, this situation 
seems to increase. In many cases, these people “disap- 
pear” as far as the company can tell but a new name 
appears at this same address immediately. It takes con- 
stant vigilance to stop the people who change their name 
or use the name of a relative after their gas has been 
discontinued for non-pay. 2. The old problem of returned 
checks will be an even greater worry in 1959. In our 
business, the number of people who send in “insuffi- 
cient checks”.and checks “drawn on the wrong bank” 
to pay current gas bills before penalty, as well as delin- 
quent accounts, is on the increase. A secretary could 
spend almost her entire day locating the people and 
collecting these returned checks. As money gets tighter, 
more and more people will delay the inevitable by 
merely writing the check with no funds to back it up. 
Eventually, the large majority of these people will pay 
but the delay, trouble, and time of an employee is re- 
quired to collect it—W. T. Barnhouse, Officer Manager, 
Southern Union Gas Company, Austin, Texas. 


x * * 


The problem for 1959 will be to wind up with profit. The 
basic fundamentals of extending credit are generally well 
understood and practiced but the problem of increasing cost 
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and declining profit poses a problem that must be faced. 
There are so many ways that profit is lost and costs are kept 
high that are not immediately recognized, that it would be 
in our own interest to examine our present policies and 
procedures to find out when, where, why, and how improve- 
ment may be made. It may mean a change in the require- 
ments to be met by credit applicants; it may mean a change 
in collection policy. The material we work with and the 
equipment should not be overlooked. We are perhaps too 
prone to continue in the same practices, year in—year out, 
without making changes for the better—N. F. Belleperche, 
Baum & Brody Limited, Windsor, Ontario, Canada, Presi- 
dent, Credit Granters’ Association of Canada. 


~x~ * * 


In my opinion, 1959 will not be any different from the 
years that have passed. We, in the credit field, will have 
to be alert to employment and current situations around 
us. These trends will have to be used as the tools to keep 
our sales up and our accounts in good standing. Because 
of optimistic predictions for 1959 business, special atten- 
tion should be given to credit overloading, unemploy- 
ment and bankruptcies. If employment is good, we find 
collections and buyers’ market good. Since our economic 
conditions are affected by employment, I consider this 
one of the important guideposts.—M. J. Brinkman, Credit 
Manager, McAlpin’s, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


~x~ * * 


At the present time all indications point to a bigger and 
better consumer year for 1959. There are going to be more 
soft goods and durables available which will be attractive to 
the retail consumer. Credit will play an important part dur- 
ing the year. It seems to me that retail credit problems will 
not in anyway be unlike those of previous years. It will take 
good judgment on the part of retail credit executives to 
assure successful credit extension and collections. It is my 
opinion that on time payment charges that a very definite 
plan should be adopted as to the length of time involved. 
Sufficient down payment should be the order of the day. 
There is the old saying that collections are normal but it 
takes more time and effort to keep them this way. This say- 
ing will certainly be true in 1959. There is no doubt that 
new plans and ways of selling merchandise will be thought 
of. Some of these plans will be good for some and bad for 
others. Each one should be examined on its own merits with 
definite decisions being made in each case. The country is 
growing in population with new families being formed. This 
means new homes, new furniture, and everything that goes 
with our way of life. If income remains steady and prices 
do not rise to any great extent, retail buying should reach 
a new high level for 1959—George W. Brown, Officer in 
Charge, Credit Department, The First National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

* * * 


I have tried to look beyond a seemingly insurmount- 
able credit problem in this area, and finally it became 
clear to me that such a problem probably exists in many 
places. We have a large Air Force base in Great Falls, 
and the military credit problem requires some mighty 
good thinking and planning to cope with. There are sev- 
eral thousand airmen who desire to purchase all kinds of 
goods on credit; and the gathering of historical data, the 
processing of various credit instruments, and the collec- 
tion of these military people is a big challenge. Undoubt- 
edly this problem exists wherever there are military 
installations.—K. C. Brown, Assistant Cashier, The First 
National Bank, Great Falls, Montana. 





dit Problem for 1959? 


The most important retail credit problem of 1959 will be 
to stimulate sales through salesmanship and reasonable 
terms. Losses due to the recession were largely regained 
in the closing months of 1958. The majority of customers 
have reduced and consolidated indebtedness which will bring 
about another surge of buying in 1959. Competition, how- 
ever, will be strong and retailers should avoid selling “terms” 
rather than merchandise. Educate the public in good down 
payments—this will create an equity which the buyer will 
want to protect. Terms should be related to the useful life 
of the goods and in line with the buyer’s income. An ade- 
quate collection policy should be maintained. Control of 
losses will depend on a continuous educational program plus 
close supervision. Length of employment will again be an 
important factor in analysis of the credit applicant. The old 
saying “last on—first off” should be remembered when deal- 
ing in factory localities where seasonal work may bring in 
transient help. Summing up, there is daily evidence of 
unemployment being a calculated business risk. It still holds 
true that if a deal is sound at the time it is entered on the 
ledger—it will remain sound regardless of changing condi- 
tions and will lead us to increased business and public good 
will_—Mrs. Wanda Brown, The First National Bank of Mason 
City, Mason City, Iowa. 

* * * 


In the year ahead I expect to see a new expansion in 
consumer credit and as this happens the pace of busi- 
ness will quicken again. But I do not believe we should 
be concerned because consumers today seem less apt to 
go into debt out of proportion to increase in income. 
This can be attributed largely to the fact that America 
has businessmen experienced in sound credit practices 
and a growing number of consumers who are experi- 
enced credit users—Robert L. Bruchey, General Credit 
Manager, The Hecht Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 


~ * * 


The outlook for retail credit in 1959 is somewhat uncer- 
tain. In spite of the high cost of living, the volume of retail 
credit outstanding is being rapidly reduced. This indicates 
that people are liquidating their present obligations rather 
than buying new merchandise. Should this tendency con- 
tinue in 1959 retail credit may lave difficulty in maintaining 
a satisfactory volume. A good market for new cars could 
alter this condition. The price tags on new cars, however, 
suggest that there may be a renewed drive for small down 
payments and longer terms. If this drive is resisted, many 
potential buyers may be kept out of the market. Hence, 
the maintenance of a satisfactory volume may well be the 
big problem for retail credit in 1959.——L. A. Brumbaugh, 
Vice President, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Vice President, National Retail Credit Association. 
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There are many credit problems for management in 
1959. To the constant pressures of sales, collections, pro- 
motions and bookkeeping is added another problem in 
the form of Instalment Sales Legislation. I believe that 
the large majority of credit granters favor the intent and 
purpose of equitable legislation. The challenge to credit 
management is to see to it that where legislation is en- 
acted that it is an equitable legislation which recognizes 
the interests of both the consumer and the retailer. An 
ever greater challenge is for credit management to study 
and promote sound instalment sales legislation—to take 
the initiative where possibile. Failure to meet this prob- 
lem squarely can seriously retard credit buying — 








The Current Trend 
Of Credit Thought 








Charles G. Burd, General Credit Manager, Spiegel, 
Chicago, Mlinois. 
* * * 


I feel that the problems of credit, particularly concerning 
the operation of credit bureaus, will increase more than ever 
during the next year or two. My reason is that there is 
apparently an increase in the emphasis on the extension of 
credit by a few rather than by the many. Today, in most 
instances, retail stores are granting credit themselves and 
carrying their own accounts with the exception of those 
who use finance agencies for their instalment sales. With the 
horizon having on it several so-called credit card plans, and 
with the largest bank in the world, namely the Bank of 
America, coming into this field in a very strong manner, 
I am wondering as to the position of the credit bureau in 
the future as regards the extension of credit. I do feel, that 
with the proper leadership in the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, the credit bureaus can keep in step with these 
new developments. We have, in the structure of the credit 
bureaus, many fine bureau managers whose collective 
thoughts will, I am sure, be pooled in order that we may 
meet this new challenge—C. Doulton Burner, Manager, 
Retailers Credit Association of Placer County, Auburn, Cali- 
fornia. 

x * * 


We have not been engaged in selling merchandise for 
several years, and consequently my opinion as to the 
most important credit problem that will be confronting 
retail stores in 1959 is necessarily limited. In the electric 
utility business when service is normally left connected 
between occupancy of premises, one of our most impor- 
tant problems is to secure those accounts which are 
most likely to cause bad debt losses. Another and con- 
tinuing problem confronting us is how to obtain these 
deposits at the least possible expense. Almost all utilities 
have encountered increasing commercial and residential 
losses since 1950 and, particularly in the residential 
field, those losses have increased a great deal since rent 
controls were lifted in the latter part of 1955 and more 
people move around. It is a very real and continuing 
problem every year to handle the ever-inceasing volume 
of accounts to be secured. Insofar as the regular retail 
stores are concerned, it seems to me that one of the most 
important credit problems confronting those stores in 1959 
will be their ability to analyze what happened to various 
classes of accounts as a result of the recession we en- 
countered during 1958. In other words, will analysis of 
those losses enable credit managers to draw some fairly 
concrete conclusions as to the reliability of the charge 
and instalment customers who encountered difficulties 
during periods of layoff and/or loss of jobs? Do the bad 
debt losses reveal any pattern as to the classes of cred- 
itors most likely to evade payment and to disappear or 
“skip out” as a result of curtailed incomes? Did the 
recession effects reveal anything about the classes of 
people most likely to eventually clear up their bills even 
though they, too, encountered severe losses of income? 
It has been quite a long time since we have had an 
opportunity to study the effects of severe dip in our 
economic level on customers’ paying habits. If some 
lessons can be learned from such a study, it may be pos- 
sible to forestall or alleviate future losses. In other 
words, if a review of the accounts does reveal certain 
patterns, then those patterns may prove to be a useful 
guide for future credit transactions with these same 
classes of customers.—C. A. Burns, Credit Manager, Un- 
ion Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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One of the most important problems facing us today is 
that of making the credit department “pay for its own 
keep.” Many stores have solved the problem (or claim they 
have) by the installation of a single type account. The 
stores using this method are very enthusiastic in its praise. 
Many reasons are used for stores not tapping this source 
of income, some of the more important ones: 1. Additional 
expense of bank financing of receivables. 2. Cost of changing 
over three, four, or five different types of accounts to a 
single type account. 3. Reluctance to be the pioneer in an 
area. It is my opinion that the credit office would be on an 
equal footing with the selling departments if they could 
break even or show a profit at the end of the year. It would 
lift the credit department from a “Liability” to an “Asset.” 
If a single type account is the answer to this problem, let us 
all work toward that end—Mahlon A. Cook, Credit Manager, 
The Remick Company, Inc., Quincy, Massachusetts. 


~ * * 


From all economic yardsticks available to us, the first 
half of 1959 will be excellent for credit sales managers 
to rebuild their stores’ charge account volumes which 
had probably tapered off during the past several months. 
This should be comparatively easy, because people will 
not only be in a buying mood, but they will also be in 
a financial position to buy. Many old debts have been 
paid in the past year and unemployment is already on 
the decrease. However, the experts say that there will be 
a slowing down and leveling off during the last half of 
1959. This is when the real problem for the credit sales 
manager will begin. It will be necessary for him to 
muster together all his talents in order to maintain the 
charge sales volume accumulated earlier. He must ob- 
serve the unemployment picture closely and analyze 
credit applicants more carefully than during the first 
half of the year. He must review collection follow-up 
procedure and quicken its pulse. And, probably most 
important of all, he will have top management to con- 
tend with as far as expenses are concerned. Our job in 
1959 will be difficult, but by the end of the year we will 
sit back and look forward to the next year—satisfied 
that we did our best in 1959.—Leonard E. Corkhill, 
Credit Sales Manager, Sonnenfeld’s, Inc., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
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Nineteen fifty-eight has been a good year for our firm. Our 
business has not increased over 1957—but we made more 
profit on the goods we sold. Our salesmen are eager to sell 
—but only if a profit for our firm is involved. My depart- 
ment is pledged to make the sale if at all possible. And if 
credit cannot be extended, we ask for the business on a 
cash basis. And get a good percentage of it. We are an en- 
thusiastic bunch of fellows, all eager for 1959’s advent for 
we are confident that 1959 will be even better. A personal 
lesson we have learned this past year or two is that our 
“problems” are not so much problems as opportunities. Each 
interview I have with a slow-paying customer is an oppor- 
tunity to explain to him the proper use of credit. Many of 
our good-pay customers are former slow accounts. Some 
return and thank me for my advice. Aside from monetary 
consideration, these are ample rewards for my job. I have 
the opportunity of working with our sales force. It is en- 
tirely safe to state that there is better understanding be- 
tween our sales and credit departments than ever before. 
Each salesman is advised of any collection effort, any special 


credit arrangement, any controversy between his customer . 


and my department. Our approach to his slow-pay customer 
is always that we have a mutual problem to work out. 
Because he is informed, our salesman does not have to face 
an irate customer without information to sustain our posi- 
tion. These are but two of my opportunities. From where I 
sit, 1959 looks like a year of opportunities, with business 
possibly 20 to 25 per cent better than 1958. I expect to use 
the facilities of our credit bureau to the fullest and to derive 
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from them full benefit. I expect to back the bureau in its 
activities and to improve my own performance thereby. And 
I expect to be here at this time next year to see how my 
prognostication holds up.—D. A. Corskie, Credit Manager, 
Exchange Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Spokane, 
Washington. 


~ * * 


Credit problems for 1959, in my opinion, will be even 
greater than in the past. Management, to be successful, 
must find new ways to cope with these problems. Cer- 
tainly the future holds forth to all of us the American 
better way of life. We have not scratched the surface 
yet on just how good this better way of life will really 
be. Credit is a tool to obtain most of the things that we 
want and need. We no longer are content with just the 
things that we do need but strive to attain the better 
things that we want. Sales are the lifeblood of any busi- 
ness. Without sales a business cannot long survive, there- 
fore management must ever be alert to any technique 
that will increase sales volume, and thereby earn more 
net profits in 1959. Of course, as we increase sales there 
will be a corresponding collection problem which means 
that credit managers must sharpen their collection tools 
by better credit office personnel training, careful atten- 
tion to credit applications, more up-to-date record keep- 
ing. If applicant has good paying record with your store 
or at the credit bureau, you, of course, want to sell him. 
If not, then turn the application down. You are better 
off without the sale if it will result in a P and L at the 
end of the year. You should be ever alert for the “over- 
buys.” It is extremely important to know how much 
financial responsibility a man can safely carry. Nothing 
can be more hazardous to your operation than a credit 
department that goes “hog wild” in the extension of 
credit. Do not be stampeded in making a decision involv- 
ing credit extension. You might be sorry. I am thorough- 
ly convinced that in our part of the country at least, 
in 1959 we will have a good year for profits. The econo- 
my here looks good. We have had good fall rains. Farm- 
ers are more cheerful than in years. Crops have been 
good. Cattle are doing well on the ranges and will 
require little feed to carry them through the winter. 
Industry is on the increase in all parts of Texas. Income 
of the working man is rising. Demand for merchandise 
can only result. Proper use of credit can contribute to 
more net profits on greater sales. Management of credit 
and credit sales will therefore be a very important 
problem in 1959.—O. L. Dawson, Office and Credit Man- 
ager, Weakley-Watson, Brownwood, Texas. 


x * * 


Credit terms urging people to buy in October, pay nothing 
until March, do two things: first, interest charges start in 
October, which many people do not understand, until March 
when payments start and the rate per month is often one to 
two per cent, which means merchants are in the banking 
business; second, many stores find that such terms brings in 
folks who are already burdened with payments—the better 
risks are too few—and we actually encourage delinquency by 
such terms. “Nothing Down” should be discouraged. We need 
to continue, and more aggressively, all educational efforts that 
will encourage young people, especially the newly married 
folks, to live under a budget. Too many young people let 
their folks pay their bilis before marriage. After marriage 
they learn the facts of life, with merchants paying their 
bills. More scrutiny of applicants. Too many accounts are 
opened by mail using a form clipped out of the newspaper. 
Nothing takes the place of a personal interview. Assist credit 
applicants to get better understanding of your credit terms 
and credit in general which will reduce misunderstandings 
and collection problems. Our firm places in the hands of every 
new customer a printed page covering all phases of our 
terms which has resulted in better customer relations.—Ned 
Harlan, Partner, Riley’s, Boise, Idaho. 





The most important problem facing the consumer cred- 
it profession in 1959 will not be one directly related to 
any individual credit granter’s operation. It will be con- 
sumer credit legislation and control. Informed observers 
in Washington report the possibility of standby credit 
control authority being vested in the Federal Reserve 
Board is stronger now than for some time past. The bill 
to grant this authority, sponsored by Senator Prescott 
Bush (R., Conn.), will be considered even though the 
FRB is expected to advise Congress that there is no im- 
mediate need for such controls. However, the Board 
Chairman and others have said such authority would be 
a proper “in reserve” tool. As one reporter said, “The 
Board may re-affirm that stand, without being too reso- 
lute about it.” Support for the control idea is said to be 
coming from some academic and union circles. (Union 
proponents should be reminded of labor’s justified opposi- 
tion to Regulation W as inequitable legislation.) Any 
credit executive who operated under Regulation W’s 
many changes knows that its value as an anti-inflation- 
ary tool is relatively unimportant. It is more important 
as a tool for business regimentation and that it what con- 
stitutes its real danger. That is what makes the prob- 
lem. At the state level, retail instalment sales legislation 
aimed at protecting the uninformed and unwary buyer 
against unscrupulous practices and excessive service 
charges are to be presented to several legislatures. Some 
is new legislation, some revisionary. Some of this pro- 
posed legislation is not good. If passed, it will create 
problems not only of policy, but in routine operating 
that can increase expenses and antagonize desirable cus- 
tomers, without muzzling the wolves. Properly drawn, by 
informed authors with the advice of reputable, experi- 
enced granters from all fields of consumer credit, such 
legislation helps protect all granters against the criti- 
cisms and discredit generated by the actions of a few. 
It is the responsibility of credit executives to see that 
such counseling is available to legislators. Its solicita- 
tion should not be necessary—through your associations, 


it should be offered. The support of responsible, top- 
level, union leaders for proper legislation should be part 
of your planning. These are problems you cannot solve 
by closing your eyes. Alertness and action will be needed. 
—J. C. Gilliland, Manager, Credit Sales, Fingerhut Manu- 
facturing Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President, 
National Retail Credit Association. 
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To be an optimist, in practice, leads one to always look 
to the future through rose-colored glasses, and from where 
I sit, the expressions, predictions, or opinions herein ex- 
pressed are of my own making and thinking. I guess I read 
volumes each passing day of the year on predictions by this 
or that economist, few of which you ever find entirely accu- 
rate. There are many things in this great country of ours 
that can and do happen which completely change an entire 
course of business and thinking. Most of the predictions and 
forecasts in late 1957 and early 1958 painted a pretty dull 
first half year in 1958, with a change in the last half of the 
year showing increased business and greatly improved con- 
ditions. Until October, conditions had not materially changed 
in spite of enormous government priming. The automobile 
industry being slowed down by strikes, the farm prices 
and farmers feeling they had been double-crossed, and vari- 
ous industries paying shorter dividends due to curtailed 
business, all tended toward a slow-changing condition over 
late 1957 and early 1958. Looking toward 1959, however, if 
we are to encounter any important credit problems, I think 
they would come from an over-extension of individual cred- 
it. Even now, this is definitely no small problem. Many today 
are borrowing to pay other debts incurred over the last 
few years. Far too few are borrowing to buy articles that 
would cause increased business. The debts being made 
today are in a large degree to consolidate what they now 
owe. Much of this refinancing to lower payments is due to a 
looseness of various revolving credit charges. Almost every- 


body today comes up with an easy-to-get revolving credit 
account or easy-to-get money from company and other credit 
unions. There is an ever-increasing number of credit unions 
in operation, and too few operating these credit unions are 
familiar with the pitfalls of loose credit extension. Do not 
get me wrong; I have no axe to grind against revolving 
credit charges or credit unions. The point I want to em- 
phasize is that proper use of credit judgment, based on 
ability and willingness to pay, must be exercised if we are 
to avoid a serious credit problem. The danger of loose credit 
brings about increased bankruptcies, loss of merchandise or 
products purchased, takes the borrower or customer out of 
the market to purchase products for longer periods of time, 
and brings about demands for longer terms of credit with 
lower equity and poor down payments. In short, over- 
extension of credit can only hurt the future and cause you 
losses. Aside from these few observations, I also optimisti- 
cally view 1959 through those so-called rose-colored glasses. 
It should prove to be a good year if we try to remember 
to make good credit. My old Pappy used to tell me, “The 
credit or loan you make today should pay out in better 
times, but, be sure you are on sound ground just in case 
it has to pay out in worse times.”—J. W. Dorhauer, Man- 
ager, Loan Operations, Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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It is difficult to single out one problem but rather one 
with many facets. First, let us collect as quickly as we 
can our past-due 1958 accounts to reinstate these custom- 
ers to an open-to-buy position. Next, grant credit on a 
sound basis to increase sales but not to overload any 
one customer or our P and L. This can only be accom- 
plished by trying to retain our trained credit personnel 
thereby keeping our department costs at a minimum.— 
Barbara Dunnet, Charles Ogilvy, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 


x * * 


Greater competition for the consumer credit customer by 
more and more large firms getting into a consumer credit 
operation. For example, the recent entrance into this phase 
of selling by J. C. Penney Co. and S. H. Kress Co. The prob 
lem will be how to more efficiently serve our credit cus- 
tomers in order to hold their present good customers and 
secure the normal increase of new credit customers, and at 
the same time, with business conditions trending towards 
a greater prosperity, be sure that the automatic and natural 
credit control brought about by an effective credit granter- 
credit bureau relationship is maintained. Always working 
towards the end product of putting first consideration on the 
sound operation of the credit granter’s business and the con 
sumer credit welfare of their customer.—Frank K. Edmonds 
Manager, Credit Bureau of Johnson City, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 


* * . 


In our area where the employment situation is quite 
healthy, we do not anticipate any unusual credit prob- 
lems for 1959. In our central billing system, which is 
composed of diversified retail businesses, we shall con- 
tinue to follow the fundamentals of sound credit. Briefly, 
we shall give emphasis to the following items as we 
have done in the past: 1. Take a complete application 
and secure an up-to-date credit report from the credit 
bureau. 2. Evaluate the application on the basis of em- 
ployment, residence, total indebtedness, need, etc., keep- 
ing in mind the basic C’s of granting credit. 3. Have a 
definite understanding with the customer as to terms. 
4. Pursue a vigorous collection policy. 5. Maintain a pro- 
gressive sales promotion effort. We face 1959 with con- 
fidence in our present credit economy.—Fred P. Entler, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charg-It, Inc., Bristol, Virginia. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Fabulous Dallas 


J. E. R. CHILTON, JR. 


Merchants Retail Credit Association, Dallas, Texas 


HETHER you are a first-time visitor to Dal- 

las or one who has been here on occasion, 
there will be surprises in store for you in June 1959 
when you attend the 45th International Consumer 
Credit Conference. 

Everything is BIG in Texas, as any Texan will 
tell you, whether he is lolling at home on the range 
or perhaps visiting in Patagonia. 

Dallas, the epitome of the Southwest's growing 
spirit, is the largest inland city in the world. Its 
skyline seems to sprout new towers from one 
month to the next—the more recent additions in 
colorful blues and other brilliant metallic colors. 
Between 1947 and June 1958, downtown Dallas 
added 30 new office buildings to its skyline, and 
eight more are now under construction. Each new 
building strives to reach up farther than the last— 
a tangible example of the strong competitive spirit 
prevailing everywhere in this great city. 

Located in Northeast Texas, Dallas is truly “Big 
City” personified, while maintaining small town 


1959 General Conference Chairman 


hospitality. Its friendly, down-to-earth people 
might be your next door neighbors anywhere in 
the country. 

In all probability, your children will not find 
cowboys sauntering through the streets of the city 
—nor will you see a single oil well in Dallas 
County. So, some of your dreams of Texas prob- 
ably have been shattered already. 

What you will find is an enchanting city with 
a long list of things to do and places to go. 

For the children, an excursion to the State Fair 
grounds, largest in the world, will be the thing. 
The grounds, packed to capacity during the Fair 
(in October), are open year ‘round so that you 
may enjoy the facilities which include five muse- 
ums, auditorium, general exhibit building and 
the Cotton Bowl. A million dollar midway of fun, 
with 33 permanent rides, is open six months of 
the year for your enjoyment. 

The women and teenage daughters will love 
shopping (or just looking) in the famous stores 
in Dallas. Dallas is the hub of the Southwest's 
fashion markets, and is fast approaching the level 
that New York and Los Angeles now hold in the 
industry. The stores are located in the highly con- 
centrated downtown business district—good news 


Aerial View of Downtown Dallas, Memorial Stadium in Foreground 
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Cotton Bowl, State Fair Park, Dallas 


for those of you on foot, and who are not quite 
used to the summertime temperatures. The stores 
are all air-conditioned, as are the hotels, restau- 
rants, busses, and most private cars—and the ex- 
perts are even working on ways to air-condition 
sidewalks for the convenience of Dallas visitors. 

Entertainment for the whole family is on tap 
each summer evening at the State Fair Auditorium 
where hit-musicals and plays are presented for 
two-week runs throughout the summer. The Margo 
Jones Theatre-in-the-Round is also a well-known 
entertainment spot. 

Dallas is a city of an estimated 641,900 persons 
—an increase of 47 per cent over the 1950 census 
figures—and is growing at a rate of about 3,000 
persons a month, including newcomers. It has 
come from a rough shelter of cedar boughs to an 
internationally famous city in a litthe more than 
100 years! 

“Big D” was founded in 1841 when John Neely 
Bryan, a covered wagon pioneer from Tennessee, 
set up a trading post beside the Trinity River and 
sold powder, lead and whiskey to settlers. 

Milestones in the city’s development include the 
arrival of the first railroad in July 1872; the 
establishment of the State Fair of Texas in Febru- 
ary 1886; the founding of the Dallas Cotton Ex- 
change in 1907; and the establishment of Southern 
Methodist University in 1912. In 1890 Dallas was 
the leading manufacturing center of Texas. 

Dallas today ranks as the aviation, electronics, 
insurance, banking and wholesale distribution cen- 
ter of the Southwest. The city is served by nine 
mainline railroads, seven airlines, nine federally- 
designated highways. It boasts 145 public and 35 
parochial schools, 107 parks, 29 hospitals, 64 


motion picture theaters, eight radio stations, two 


television stations, three daily newspapers, 130 
hotels and 90 tourist courts and motels. It is im- 
portant as a retail trade, manufacturing and enter- 
tainment center, and is famed for its aggressive 
citizenship, its clean, sparkling skyline, fashion- 
able women and expanding, diversified economy. 

In 1957, based on data from the International 
Association of Convention Bureaus, Dallas was the 
ninth largest convention center in the nation. The 
same year, the city was host to over 2,538 regis- 
tered conventions and sales meetings (66 were 
national or international) with a registered at- 
tendance of 421,308. 

In addition to the attendance at registered con- 
ventions, Dallas was host to visitors at the State 
Fair of Texas (paid attendance, 2,540,967) as 
well as Cotton Bow! football games and at many 
cultural attractions including the Metropolitan 
Opera, Dallas Symphony, State Fair Musicals and 
Margo Jones Theatre-in-the-Round. 

There are 7,782 hotel rooms in the city—and 
this number will be increased by 600 when the 
Sheraton-Dallas opens in March, 1959. Augment- 
ing these facilities is the new Memorial Auditorium 
completed in the downtown area last year. Costing 
$7 million, it is fully equipped to handle big con- 
ventions, trade shows and major entertainment 
attractions. 

We are proud of our city, and would like to 
show her off to you. Plan now to attend the 45th 
International Consumer Credit Conference, June 
21-25, 1959. We cannot say that all those “Texas 
Tales” you have heard are true—but we can guar- 
antee you a fine meeting, the biggest in the history 
of the International Consumer Credit Conference; 
lots of Texas hospitality; and many fond memories 
to take home with you. wk 
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Here Is a Service That 
Will Help You 


Letter-writing skill is demanded of today’s Manager of Credit Sales. Ability to produce atten- 
tion-getting, action-impelling business letters is essential in these days of keen competition. 


Yet, very few Managers of Credit Sales have the time to devote to the preparation of letters 
that sell. This SERVICE will save you time and money. How to write better: 


. Credit Sales Letters. .. 
..Credit Acceptance and Declination Letters... 
. Collection Letters. . . 
.. Adjustment Letters. . . 
...- Everyday Correspondence Letters. . . 


EFFECTIVE CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION LETTERS SERVICE 


Each month you receive a bulletin consisting of two pages of comments on letter-writing 


techniques and craftmanship plus four original letters dealing with all possible credit and col- 
lection letter situations. 


These letters are usable just as they come, or with only slight adaptation, by all kinds of firms, 
large or small, doing a credit business. Punched for a standard ring binder, subscribers can 
build up a letter reference library. 


Costs only $12.00 per year 


You will agree that even one new idea a month in creating more effective letter-writing ap- 
proaches or refreshingly new selling appeals will more than pay the modest cost. 


You are cordially invited to subscribe to this valuable service of the National Retail Credit 


Association . . . it will pay you dividends. Fillout the coupon below and send it to the Nation- 
al Office today. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please enter my subscription to “Effective Credit and Collection Letters,” annual rate, $12.00. 


Firm name 
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Credit and the Credit Executive in a Free Society 
A. M. WOODRUFF, Ph.D. 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


F THIS country’s 170,000,000 consumers, all but a 

few use some of the gadgets which characterize 
this age of marvels. Most people, from the time they 
arise in the morning until they go to bed at night, make 
constant use of a series of mechanical devices which 
would have left their grandparents speechless. Our days 
are lived in a welter of such things—houses in which to 
live, devices to heat and cool them, other devices to do 
much of the housekeeping—not to mention the auto- 
mobile with its chrome and its many horsepower over- 
flowing the garage. People take these marvels so much 
for granted that they seldom think of them at all until 
they fail to work; then they curse their perversity rather 
than marvel at how well they really do work. 

During the few odd moments when we Americans 
pause to think seriously about the age in which we live, 
we settle ourselves in our easy chairs and congratulate 
ourselves on our technical advancement. We esteem 
ourselves the greatest people on earth because of our 
high standard of gadgetry. 

Gadgetry is not new. When the Roman eagle flew at 
its highest and the whole world bowed down to the 
imperial city, wealthy Romans enjoyed some of the 
highest living standards of known history. They had 
central heat in their houses of a kind only recently 
duplicated in America. They occasionally air-conditioned 
a room by running a cold mountain brook under it. 
They refrigerated their food with snow carried by slaves 
from the Alps, and their larger houses would dwarf a 
modern mansion. Thirty or 40 rooms were common, and 
a well-equipped bathroom in a private Roman house 
would shame the facilities of many present day athletic 
clubs. Furthermore, these houses were not rare. 

The thing which distinguishes Twentieth Century 
America from Imperial Rome and all other ages in 
history is not so much the diversity of the gadgets but 
the fact that virtually everybody has them, whereas in 
Rome less than one per cent of the population did. Our 
age is characterized by the almost universal distribution 
of the material benefits of a technically advanced civili- 
zation. No other civilization in history ever spread so 
many material advantages so widely. 

To the vast profit of the makers of tranquilizing pills, 
we have learned that deep contentment does not flow 
from material abundance; but certainly life is fuller, 
and more people have more time to enjoy it because 
practically every living American is served by so many 
mechanical slaves. 

This remarkable economic achievement was not the 
result of any system in which a small minority con- 
sidered the great majority either weak or stupid, or 
both, and undertook to guide and protect them through 
the machinery of government. America’s abundance 
arose through the free push and pull of millions of 
anonymous businessmen who made billions of daily 
decisions—some venal, many foolish, a few downright 
crooked, but collectively wise enough to produce our 
system of widespread distribution. The result has been 
a major economic evolution, relatively unnoticed by 
those involved but changing many of our concepts. 

This system of distribution has at its center the 
machinery of consumer credit. No system operating on 
a cash basis could have achieved any semblance of the 
wide ownership of homes, appliances and other large 


items which we know so well and ignore so completely. 
Inventiveness, productive genius and a willingness to 
take business risks all contributed to the system, but 
its life blood is credit. People simply do not save enough 
to pay cash for the quantity of television sets, washers, 
dryers, stoves, refrigerators, deep freezes, air-condi- 
tioners and automobiles found in American homes. 
Credit purchasing, done on the instalment plan, is 
actually one of the world’s most effective means of 
disciplined saving as the small sums which would other- 
wise trickle away unnoticed are gathered into the mighty 
stream of instalment payments. 

Consumer credit, for all its virtues, is not without a 
capacity to do damage. During good years, easy credit 
has hurt thousands while it has helped millions of people. 
When lax credit administration lets a man assume 
monthly payments beyond his capacity, the overfinanced 
customer becomes a credit victim. The recent recession 
brought many such cases to light and gave credit men 
and women unpleasant experience of repossessing every- 
thing from furniture to yachts. 

No honest businessman gains from repossessions. One 
of the real social contributions of the nation’s credit 
bureaus is providing the information that merchants 
need to protect from themselves those customers who 
cannot handle credit. The reporting system is not in- 
fallible and there have been occasional breakdowns. 
Many present individual abuses of consumer credit, 
however, could have been avoided by better use of 
credit reports. Still more could have been avoided by 
more carefully prepared reports. 

Consumer credit is inescapably associated with the 
questions of inflation. Some economists shrug off the 
danger of inflation, but many—including this writer— 
consider it the greatest hazard of mid-twentieth century 
America. Consumer credit is part of the general infla- 
tionary picture—but a small part. As inflation has pur 
sued its ruthlessly destructive course in the last fifteen 
years, consumer credit, personal savings and personal 
incomes have about kept in step and, while easy credit 
in any sphere is an inflationary force, consumer credit 
has not been a major one. During these years, the 
Federal budget has grown out of all control through a 
combination of military exigency and fiscal irrespon 
sibility and the huge Federal deficits have been the 
primary inflationary force. 

Up to this point, consumer credit has been largely 
self-policed from within. Further public regulation 
would doubtless curtail consumer credit, and to that 
extent be deflationary. The result, however, would be 
like the housewife’s economy in saving two cents on a 
can of peas while she and her husband each continue 
to smoke a pack of cigarettes a day. 

Our economic system has reached a state of such com 
plexity that it is not surprising that few men in credit 
bureaus realize where they fit in the vast maze of today’s 
business world. Actually, they are—in a very odd sense 
—‘“their brothers’ keepers.” By policing the credit chan- 
nels they enable merchants to avoid credit excesses. In 
so doing they help to make possible the flow of the 
mighty river of consumer credit which in its turn carries 
the output of the world’s most productive factories into 
the homes of more people than ever before could hope 
to enjoy life’s material abundance. kik 
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S. H. Womack Schools 

Successful schools on the “Human Relations Approach 
to Public Relations,” were conducted by S. H. Womack 
in the following cities during the Fall of 1958: 
Fort Worth, Texas Tampa, Florida 
Houston, Texas Miami, Florida 
Winchester, Tennessee West Palm Beach, Florida 
Atlanta, Georgia Columbia, South Carolina 
Valdosta, Georgia Montgomery, Alabama 

The acceptance of the above schools is shown by re- 
quests for repeat performances in the future. If your 
city is interested in having Mr. Womack conduct a school 
for you, write the National office. 


Training Program at Colorado 


The School of Business of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, is planning for its second annual 
Executive Development Program. This is a four-week 
program and covers two different years, the participants 
coming to the campus for two weeks each of two sum- 
mers. It is designed for business executives in the middle 
management positions. The cost for each two-week 
period is $500.00. For further information write, Robert 
5. Wasley, Director, Executive Development Program, 
School of Business, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


W. L. Brian in New Position 

W. L. Brian, Vice President in charge of Identification 
Division, Farrington Manufacturing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has resigned to become Vice President in 
charge of Sales, Hilton Credit Corporation, Beverly 
Hills, California. He assumed his new duties on Decem- 
ber 1, 1958, however, he has been retained in a consult- 
ing capacity by the Farrington Company for the coming 
year. 

M.C.I. Degrees Awarded 

Certificates for six Calgary students who completed 
the work for a Member of the Credit Institute (M.C.I.) 
degree received their awards from John Rea, local pres- 
ident, at a meeting of the Calgary Chapter of the Cana- 
dian Credit Institute, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. The 
award is given for three years of a University of Toronto 
extension course and five years active experience in 
credit work. Shown below is a picture of the five re- 
ceiving their degrees. Left to right, are: Steve Cum- 
mings, R. J. McNish, G. J. Barr, C. P. O’Brien, and V. E. 
Ibbitson. Mr. Barr is president of the Calgary Retail 
Credit Grantors Association and Mr. Cummings and Mr. 
Ibbitson are very active members of the Association. 
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Coming District Meetings 

District Two (New York and New Jersey) and Dis- 
trict Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia) will hold a 
joint annual meeting at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, February 14, 15, 16, 
and 17, 1959. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Tennessee) will hold a joint an- 
nual meeting at the Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, April 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1959. 

District Five (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ontario, 
Canada, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, except Supe- 
rior) will hold its annual meeting at the Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 8, 9, and 10, 
1959. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, and Manitoba, Canada) will hold its 
annual meeting at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, April 12, 13, and 14, 1959. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 13, 14, and 15, 1959. 

District Eight (Texas will hold its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the 45th Annual International Con- 
sumer Credit Conference, Dallas, Texas, June 21, 22, 
23, 24, and 25, 1959). 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 17, 18, and 19, 1959. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Washington, May 16, 17, 
18, and 19, 1959. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada, and Ha- 
waii) will hold its annual meeting at the Senator Hotel, 
Sacramento, California, February 15, 16, and 17, 1959. 


Wanted to Buy , 


Credit Bureau and Collection Agency in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada. Would consider partnership with 
the possibility of purchasing in the future. Box 1591, 
The Crepirt Wor cp. 


Six used microfilm readers in good condition. Write 
in complete detail. Box 1592, The Creprr Wor .p. 


For Sale 


Addressograph Graphotype Model 6340, No. 648432, 
type style 133, practically new; also 16 imprinters, model 
12-30-1. Empire Mercantile Company, P.O. Box 2191, 
Tampa 1, Florida. 


Due to failing health must sell the Credit Bureau of 
Trinidad, Colorado. Continuous operation for 48 years. 
Real estate includes office and residence. Write, Cloyd 
Barncroft, Credit Bureau of Trinidad, Box 296, Trinidad, 
Colorado. 





Mr. and Mrs. Fred T. Leonard 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred T. Leonard, Denver, Colorado, died 
December 1, 1958, from injuries received in an auto 
accident near Longmont, Colorado. Mr. Leonard retired 
in 1946 after 53 years as credit manager for Daniels & 
Fisher Stores Company in Denver. He was a charter 
member and first Treasurer of the National Retail Cred- 
it Association. He attended our San Francisco conference 
in 1953. Born in Covington, Kentucky, he came to Den- 
ver as a child. Mrs. Leonard was born in Denver and 
received her education in local parochial schools. They 
were married in Denver in 1904. They are survived by 
two sons, a daughter, nine grandchildren and one great 
grandchild. Mrs. Leonard is survived by two sisters, and 
two brothers. 


Lydia Kuhn Clark 


Lydia Kuhn Clark, formerly credit manager for the 
Winnipeg Fuel and Supply Company, Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, Canada, died at her home in Dundas, Ontario, 
Canada, November 5, 1958. She was a past president of 
District Six, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America. Mrs. Clark was seriously injured in a train 
wreck on February 13, 1953, on her way to the Sixth 
District Conference in Sioux City, Iowa. She had been 
an invalid since that time and was one of the originators 
of the Wheel Chair Club in Winnipeg. She is survived by 
her husband, two stepsons, three brothers, and five sis- 
ters, to whom we extend our deepest sympathy. 


Godfrey E. Harris 


Godfrey E. Harris, for over a quarter of a century 
Credit Manager, The May Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, prior to his retirement, a past president and direc- 
tor of the Retail Credit Association of Baltimore, died in 
Union Memorial Hospital, Baltimore, November 28, 1958. 
He was an honorary life member of the National Retail 
Credit Association since 1946. 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of the analysis of Chapter XIII of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act which appeared on pages 19-23 of 
the November 1958 issue of The Creprr WorLp are now 
available. A copy of Chapter XIII is also included in the 
eight-page reprint. Price is five cents per copy. Order 
from the National Office. 
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Sterling S. Speake Credit Schools 


During 1958 Sterling S. Speake conducted 46 credit 
schools throughout the United States and Canada with 
a total enrollment of approximately 4,000 people. The 
largest of all the credit schools held was at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland with 257 enrollments. Many cities are be- 
ing scheduled for schools during 1959. Here is a partial 
list of cities where dates have been confirmed: 


Oakland, California 
Pomona, California 
Pasadena, California 
Santa Monica, California 
Akron, Ohio 

Sioux City, lowa 
Hastings, Nebraska 


If your city is interested in having Mr. Speake con 
duct a professional streamlined credit school for you, 


please write the National Office for details and open 
dates. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Monroe, Georgia 
Waycross, Georgia 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Winona, Minnesota 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Bosses Night at Victoria 


Credit men and women were honored by a special 
“bosses appreciation night” held at Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, by the Credit Granters’ Association of 
Victoria. Immediate Past President, E. D. McClure, was 
presented with the Credit Granters’ Association of Can- 
ada’s “Past President’s Plaque.” Signally honored was 
Florence McDougall, reporting supervisor of the Credit 
Bureau. Miss McDougall, who is a charter member of 
the Victoria Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, recently 
completed 25 years of service with the Credit Bureau. 
Presentations to her included checks from both the Cred- 
it Granters’ Association of Victoria and the Credit 
Bureau of Victoria together with the “25-year” emblem 
awarded by the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 


Districts Two and Twelve Make Plans 


A meeting of the Planning Committee of the North- 
eastern Mid-Atlantic Consumer Credit and Collection 
Conference was held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 12, 1958, with 16 present. This 
conference comprises Districts 2 and 12 of the National 
Retail Credit Association and will be held on February 
15-17, 1959 at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia. From the outline of the program of 
the conference it appears that there will be a record 
attendance. 











(Beginning on Page 8.) * 











6. The applicant’s employer. 

The activities of our local credit 
bureau have been of great value 
to us, not only through the individual 
credit reports which they render, 
but through the weekly report of 
activities within the two county area 
which we serve. This report covers 
in detail land transactions, record- 
ings of chattels, suits, judgments 
and many other topics including new 
utility connections. The last men- 
tioned item is most helpful in the 
development of new business. 

The importance of the establish- 
ment of good and well-managed 
credit bureau in any rapidly growing 
community cannot be overempha- 
sized. It is essential not only for 


commercial banks, 
the extension of retail credit and 
for other organizations in the in- 
stalment lending field. 

Our problems are not unique as 
this great land of ours has been will best serve the needs of our 
and is a country of growth and rapid 
development. In this changing and 


but for those in déveloping economy, we earnestly 
believe that the commercial banks 
and the retail credit establishments 
of our country, will continue to 


meet the challenge of change and 


people and our communities by the 
wise extension of credit. wk 


\ nd Is NOT ENOUGH! 


Join 


= 
oF MARCH OF DIMES 
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CREDIT DEPARtuE tbe 


LEONARD BERRY 


OLLECTIONS should be the principal credit office 

activity in January and February. Probably, be- 
cause of the heavy work pressures of December, col- 
lection follow-up has been somewhat neglected. Now, 
however, the spotlight should go on collections. The 
relatively quiet days of January and February offer 
time for concentrated effort to get accounts in “open- 
to-buy” position. 

Prompt collections are vital in any business selling 
on credit. Last month we spoke of the promotional part 
of the modern credit executive’s job as the part which 
yields greater prestige, income and importance. That 
is true. However, the protectional aspect of the work 
is fundamentally essential. The credit executive must 
insist on prompt payment of accounts to keep his firm’s 
finances in sound condition. Also, it has been proved that 
persistent, consistent and courteous collection follow-up 
creates a healthy condition for credit sales promotion 
work. 

All accounts in arrears beyond the customary grace 
period, should be carefully reviewed. Try to discover 
the why of the past-dueness. Is it unwillingness or 
inability to pay? When the why has been determined, 
the appropriate procedure can be more easily applied. 
Certainly, the collector will be understanding and 
tolerant when a customer, whose past record shows 
prompt payment, encounters unexpected reverses and 
is obliged to make only partial payments. On the other 
hand, there are a few people who have scant intention to 
pay. These are the “credit-cheats” who buy far beyond 
their means and then drag out payment as far as they 
possibly can. Such debtors should be given stern treat- 
ment, indeed, turned over to the collection service divi- 
sion of the local credit bureau without delay. 

The key to collections is salesmanship. It is necessary 
to set up and adhere to, a system of regular follow-up. 
In the early stages of past-dueness, simple stickers or 
printed reminders may be used. Then, for those debtors 
continuing to resist friendly and amiable appeals, a 
“personal” approach must be used. By knowing the 
customer as well as possible, the appeals most likely 
to succeed may be made. The art of salesmanship con- 
sists of persuading the debtor to pay, rather than relying 
on threats, reproaches and demands. 

The modern collector uses the techniques of the 
advertiser. His prospect is the debtor. His product is 
payment of the account. He uses all his skill in influenc- 
ing the debtor to come around to the realization that it 
is smart to pay bills promptly; that it is to the debtor’s 
advantage to do so. 

The collector must be emotionally mature. He ap- 
prouches his job calmly and with infinite care. He must 
be willing to see the problem from the debtor’s point 
of view. Anger, resentment and criticism are ineffective 
in collection work, while cooperation, consideration and 
constructive help are effective. He must have a syste- 
matic mind. His own personal pay habits should be 
beyond reproach. He must keep his employer’s in- 
terests clearly in mind, but never for a moment forget 
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that the art of collecting is to get the money and to keep 
good will. 

Successful collection letters help the debtor to “walk 
taller.” Appeals to personal pride, self-respect, respect 
of others, as well as the appeals to preserving a good 
credit reputation and being a worthy citizen by fulfilling 
obligations, result in the debtor doing his utmost to live 
up to the good opinion of him expressed or implied by 
the collector. 

With the ever-increasing use of consumer credit, it 
is reasonable to assume that we will have ever-increas- 
ing collection problems. Let us think of them as oppor- 
tunities to get the money so skillfully and smoothly 
that the customer will be delighted to pay us and re- 
lieved that we insisted on his doing so. 

Let us go to work now to bring Accounts Receivable 
in line with sound operation and at the same time, get 
customers “open-to-buy” for the fast-approaching spring 
season. 


This Month's Illustrations yp>—» 


Illustration No. 1. This collection letter, used by The 
Bootery, Florence, Alabama employs the theme of the 
end of the fiscal year as the collection appeal. Obvi- 
ously, the account is seriously past due and other previ- 
ous appeals have failed to produce results. The mention 
of the Credit Bureau is always proper when an account 
reaches this stage. Psychologically, the mention of a 
third party changes the attitude of the debtor in many 
cases . . . someone else is now in the picture! 


Illustration No. 2. Another collection letter, this from 
Rogers, Florence, Alabama. Collection follow-up should 
be especially persistent on instalment payment accounts. 
Once a customer gets in arrears on such an account, it is 
increasingly difficult to bring the account to current con- 
dition. If this letter does not bring payment, the debtor 
should be phoned and sold on the importance of regu- 
larity in payments. 


Illustration No. 3. Now, a credit sales promotion let- 
ter used by Lamar’s, Florence, Alabama. Announce- 
ments of engagements are golden opportunities to sell 
credit services. The bride-to-be surely will be thinking 
of her new home and its decoration. The store success- 
ful in getting her to come in to look around will be 
the one most likely to reap the harvest of sales. The in- 
ducement of offering a small gift should be most effec- 
tive and prove to be a sound investment for future 
profitable business. 


Illustration No. 4. We are always glad to have a wel- 
come to newcomer letter to show our members. With 
the American public constantly on the move, it is most 
important that credit executives have procedures that 
will insure newcomers to the community being wel- 
comed warmly and promptly. This letter, sent by Ear- 
line’s, Florence, Alabama accomplishes that. The fact 
that an account has already been opened should make 
the newcomer feel gratified and complimented. 








Phone: AT water 2-7531 


Lamar’s 


111 North Court Street Florence, Alebame itt SOUTH Courr sr 


FLORENCE,ALABAWA 


November 17, 1958 November 17, 1958 


© 


Mrs. John J, Doe Viss Mary Smith 
1000 Blank Avenue Route 1 : 
Florence, Alabama lorence, Alabama 


I Vv Set th: 
Dear Mrs, Doe: jear Vies Srith 


we are nearing the our fiscal year, at which time Ye have read with 
sur books are closed and audited by an out of town firs, We want t 

They require that all over due accounts be charged to 
bad debts and cleared from our records for accounting 


your aprroeching marr 
nes, and wish for 


mat we are required to turn thi 
over to the local Credit Bureau for their 
course, this is a black mark against a “ 
person's credit record and may be the reason for his ° ease @ome in soon, intr 
being refused credit at another store, either in tow for a gift which we heave for you, 
or out of town. 


With the above in mind, we fee] sure you will not want 
your name to appear o nis list, and that you will AVAR'S 
favor us with your remit f $0.00 within the next 


seven days. (dna A \Aowar 


Yours very truly, Yrs. c. Lamar 


Manager 











ROGERS ANE 


ala 


Florence, Mrs. Doe. 


We sincerely believe you will enjoy living here. 
To make your shopping easy and enjoyable, we 
have opened a charge account for you. 


u become better acquainted in your nei 
ad, you will find that most of your new [friends 
Mrs. John Doe are EARLINE'S customers, It will be a pleasure 
000 North Court Street to serve you, too, and we cordially invite you 
Florence, Alabama to visit us soon and use your charge account, 


Dear Mrs. Doe You will discover that Earline's fashions have 
that extra distinctiveness you will enjoy, as 
According to our records, you failed to pay on your R.5.A, well as those top-quality brands that earned 
during the months of August, September and Uctober 1958. your confidence long ago. 

If our records are corre your account is behind in the 

amount of $30.00 and in addition, the payment for November We look forward 


te serving you soon. 
will be due within two weeks. 


incerel] 
Please send your check for the past-due amount by return 


mail and resume regular monthly payments of $10.00 on 
November 25, 1958. 

If it is not convenient to pay the entire $30.00 at this 
time, please call the Credit Office today and arrange 
satisfactory terms. We will be glad to cooperate with you. 


Yours very truly, 


R. B, Proctor 
Credit Manager 
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Items of Interest 


Jum ee NATIONS CAPITAL 


JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 


Worthless check given in payment of pre-existing 
debt—For many year most states have had on their 
statute books—in addition to general false pretense 
statutes—laws specifically aimed at making it a criminal 
offense to issue a bad check with intent to defraud. 
These statutes provide that the giving of a bad check 
shall be prima facie evidence of such intent. The intent 
is the gravamen or essential element of the offense. 

There is no particular problem involved when a bad 
check is knowingly given for a present valuable con- 
sideration like merchandise and/or cash received in 
exchange for the check. The question of intent—the se- 


curing of something of value by deceit or fraud—is clear. 


Equally clear is the case where there is no such intent, 
for example, where the check is issued in the mistaken 
belief that there are funds to cover it. 

Cases involving the question whether the necessary 
intent to defraud may be presumed where the check is 
given in a transaction involving a pre-existing or past- 
due obligation are more difficult. Contrary or opposite 
rulings on the point have come from the courts, although 
the statutes, generally, are worded substantially the 
same. 

Clarke v. United States, 140 Atlantic 2nd, 181 (April 
7, 1958) is the first case involving a preexisting debt to 
come before the courts of the District of Columbia. 
Since it appears to be the most recently reported case on 
the point, and since it discusses some of the earlier lead- 
ing cases holding that the giving of a worthless check 
for a pre-existing obligation violates the statute, as well 
as those that hold that it does not, the Clarke case seems 
worthy of note and discussion. 

In this case Clarke was convicted in the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia of giving a worthless 
check in the following situation: The complaining wit- 
ness had paid a milk bill owed by Clarke in the amount 
of $40.50 at his request. A short time thereafter Clarke 
gave his check to the complaining witness in the same 
amount in payment of this obligation. The check was 
returned for insufficient funds. 

Clarke’s sole defense was that the government’s own 
evidence showed that the check was given for an 
antecedent debt, and that therefore one element of the 
offense, fraudulent intent, was not proved since such in- 
tent could not be presumed from the giving of the worth- 
less check in payment of a pre-existing debt, as the 
maker of the check had received or obtained nothing of 
value from the complaining witness for it. 

In sustaining the conviction the Court of Appeals 
noted that the precise question had not theretofore been 
considered in the District of Columbia, but that “other 
courts which have passed on it are in direct conflict.” 

The Court said: “One line of authorities holds that 
the giving of a check, which is subsequently dishonored, 
in payment of an antecedent debt is not a violation of the 
statute because the payee has not been deprived of any 
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right or of anything of value, and consequently the pre- 
sumption of fraudulent intent is conclusively rebutted.” 
The leading case supporting this view, the court noted, 
is Berry v. State, 111 Southeastern 669 (Georgia, 1922). 

The Court continued: “On the other hand, the ma- 
jority of the courts have taken the position that the 
fact that the check is issued for a pre-existing obliga- 
tion does not of itself conclusively overcome the pre- 
sumption of fraudulent intent created by the statute; and 
in the absence of any other evidence rebutting the pre- 
sumption, it is no defense at all. Two arguments are ad- 
vanced for these holdings. First, a person who issues a 
check for a past-due debt always expects to acquire 
some advantage thereby, for example, an extension of 
time, or a respite from the demands of his creditors. 
Thus he may be said to have obtained some value. 
Secondly, the evident purpose of ‘worthless’ check 
statutes is to suppress the negotiation of ‘bad’ checks 
in the business community. Such a statute, unlike a gen- 
eral false pretenses statute, is directed at a specific act, 
the issuance of a check with the intent to defraud for 
which there are no covering funds on deposit, and makes 
no distinction between a check issued for present value 
and one for an antecedent debt. To read such a distinc- 
tion into the statute would to a large extent frustrate its 
purpose.” (Emphasis supplied.) The Court cited a num- 
ber of cases supporting this view, including what it 
indicated was the leading case of State v. Lowenstein, 
142 Northeastern 897 (Ohio, 1924). 

The Court concluded that these cases state “the 
sounder reasoning and accordingly we adopt it.” The 
above italicized words from the Court’s opinion em- 
phasize the obvious purpose of the “bad” check statutes 
“to suppress” all bogus and worthless checks without 
distinction as to present or past-due consideration. So 
considered the passing of a worthless check for a pre- 
existing debt would be a criminal offense in every state 
in the Union. 


Accrued budgeting—The accrued method of budget- 
ing was adopted in the last days of the 85th Congress 
(The Crepir Wortp, May 1958, p. 29). In a period of 
spending such as we are now in, procedures that can 
aid in tightening appropriations and/or spending are 
welcome. A report just issued by the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures 
clearly emphasizes the importance of the problem. This 
report, entitled “Spending Authority Available to the 
Federal Agencies, Fiscal Year 1959,” shows unexpended 
balances in prior year appropriations and authorizations 
brought forward as of July 1, 1958 amount to $72.8 
billion, and appropriations for fiscal 1959 amount to 
$72.9 billion. Total appropriations and authorizations— 
$145.7 billion. 





Nyack, New York 


At the annual meeting of the Consumer Credit Associ- 
ation of Rockland County, Nyack, New York, the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected: President, 
Karl Kleinbeck, Peoples Bank of Haverstraw; Vice 
President, George Pasini, Nanuet National Bank; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. Winthrop Wells, Credit Bureau 
of Rockland County. Directors: Alfred C. Scholten, 
Lederle Employees Credit Union; and Charles T. Kenny, 
Reliable Finance Company. 


Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada 


The 1959 officers of the Credit Grantors Association 
of Moncton, Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada, are: 
President, Don Mclvor, T. Eaton Company of Canada, 
Ltd.; Vice President, Robert W. Skeat, 135 Winter Ave- 
nue; and Secretary-Treasurer, Harvey Lutes, T. Eaton 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Sioux City, lowa 


At the annual meeting of the Sioux City Retail Credit 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, W. K. Winchell, 
Winchell Furniture Company; Vice President, Eleanor 
Stowell, Weatherwax Clothing Company; Treasurer, 
Thersa Nichols, Mazie’s; and Secretary, Lawrence S. 
Slotsky, Credit Bureau of Sioux City. Directors: John 
Rissell, Miller-Kidder Company; Celius Newman, Sioux 
City Stationery Company; Kathryn Buetner, Ford Lum- 
ber Company; and Florence Harholdt, Schoeneman 
Lumber Company. 


Raymond, Washington 


The new officers of the Retail Credit Association of 
Pacific County, Raymond, Washington, elected Decem- 
ber 1, 1958, are: President, Gary Dennis, Dennis Com- 
pany; Vice President, Robert Bush, Bayview Lumber 
Company; Secretary, R. D. McDonald, Credit Bureau 
of Pacific County; and Treasurer, Frieda McDonald, 
Credit Bureau of Pacific County. 


Tacoma, Washington 


The following new officers and directors of the Taco- 
ma Retail Credit Association, Tacoma, Washington, 
were elected November 13, 1958: President, Robert 
Coyne, Puget Sound National Bank; First Vice Pres- 
ident, Arthur Ackerman, Seaboard Finance Company; 
Second Vice President, Lee Dolman, National Bank of 
Washington; Treasurer, Lou Parker, Bank of California; 
and Secretary, John Schlarb, Jr., Credit Bureau of 
Tacoma. Directors: Mrs. Bertha Hamilton, Ward Smith; 
Frank Baskett, Baskett Lumber Company; Charles 


Buckanan, National Bank of Washington; Don Jones, 
Pacific First Federal Savings and Loan Association; 
R. L. Medlock, George Scofield Company; Paul Palmer, 
National Bank of Washington; Ralph Bessett, National 
Bank of Washington; Dorna Cook, Sanford-Nash Mo- 
tors; Russ Coovert, Russ Coovert and Jensen; Oral 
Markward, United Mutual Savings; Ken Platzer, Puget 
Sound National Bank; Mrs. Ella Reese, Selden’s; J. R. 
Turbak, Puget Sound National Bank, and Mrs. Celine 
Walton, Puget Sound National Bank. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


At the annual meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Worcester, Worcester, Massachusetts, the follow 
ing officers were elected: President, Josephine Mc 
Carthy, Kennedy’s; Vice President, Cornelius Crean, 
Worcester Gas Light Company; Treasurer, Albert Shaw, 
Jerkins-Robinson Auto Accessories; and Secretary, 
J. Kenneth Lawler, Credit Bureau of Greater Worcester. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of Trenton, Trenton, New Jersey, are: 
President, Harold Smith, Sears, Roebuck and Co.; Vice 
President, Ernest Ferri, Yardville Concrete; and Sec 
retary, Daniel Graziano, Trenton Credit Bureau. Direc- 
tors: Marvin Severn, First Trenton National Bank; 
Walter Mahaney, Beneficial Finance Corporation; Rus 
sell DeCara, Dunham’s; Harvey Vorhees, Nevius Voo1 
hees; and Erwin Wainer, Stacy Sport Shop. Edward 
Gallagher, Lit Brothers, was named membership and 
publicity chairman. 


Dallas, Texas 


The new officers and directors of the Dallas Retail 
Credit Managers’ Association, Dallas, Texas, were in 
stalled at the Baker Hotel, December 18, 1958. They are 
President, C. A. Moore, A. H. Belo Corporation; First 
Vice President, Cecil H. Rosamond, Dallas Medical & 
Surgical Clinic; Second Vice President, George N. Zara 
fonetis, Preston State Bank; Third Vice President, Rob- 
ert A. Wortman, Sears, Roebuck and Company; Sec 
retary-Treasurer, J. E. R. Chilton, III, Merchants Retail 
Credit Association; and Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, 
Chellie Sue Bernard, Merchants Retail Credit Associa 
tion. Directors: W. H. Bailey, Creditors Service Bureau; 
J.C. Baker, W. A. Green Company; Perry Bowen, Reyn 
olds-Penland Company; William F. Cofer, Jr., Neiman- 
Marcus Company; James Clarke, A. Harris & Company; 
Ray Hearn, Physicians & Surgeons Clinic; Mrs. Dee 
Justis, Mister Buster’s; Harold Jones, Dryfuss & Son; 
Marguerite Kinard, First National Bank of Dallas; 
Thomas B. Lee, Oak Cliff Medical & Surgical Clinic; 
Donald Nerren, Magnolia Petroleum Company; and J. C. 
Thompson, Texas Bank & Trust Company. 
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Retailers Survey in Canada 


J. GORDON DAKINS, Executive Vice President, National Retail Merchants Association, New York, N. Y. 


ECENTLY the National Retail Merchants Associa- 

tion conducted a survey of 60 Canadian department 

and specialty stores with total sales of $175 million. The 
results of this survey are: 

Looking ahead to spring 1959, Canadian retailers have 
high hopes. Almost.90 per cent of those contributing to 
the survey feel that their sales in the first half of 1959 
will match or better their spring 1958 figures. In fact, 
slightly more than 50 per cent feel their sales in the first 
half of next year will run ahead of volume in the com- 
parable 1958 period by an average of five per cent. 

Women’s wear, children’s wear and men’s clothing are 
expected to show the most impressive volume gains in 
the spring. Exactly half .of the stores look for women’s 
wear to pace spring volume increases. 

When a retailer sets out consciously to build up his 
volume, he has several tools at his disposal. The survey 
revealed those which Canadian retailers consider most 
important. They are in order of importance: (1) more 
aggressive promotion; (2) strengthening basic stock con- 
trols; (3) stepping up the flow of promotable items; and 
(4) strengthening the selling staff. 

Prices in Canada next spring are expected to hold 
steady. That is the opinion of 91 per cent of the mer- 
chants, and in 62 per cent of the stores, their inventories 
will match or top comparable 1958 levels. 

Although 65 per cent of the store heads report that 
newspaper advertising rates are higher than a year ago, 
only 24 per cent say they plan to reduce their expendi- 
tures for newspaper advertising next spring. Of the re- 
mainder, 61 per cent will spend the same amount as this 
year while 15 per cent will spend more. 

When it comes to profits, Canadian retailers are opti- 
mistic about profits both for this year and the first half 
of 1959. More than four out of five stores expect profits 
this year to run ahead of 1957, mostly by more than 10 
per cent. As for profits in the first half of 1959, 85 per 
cent of the stores expect to equal or run ahead of this 
year’s performance. 

The greatest obstacle to profits next spring, the stores 
report, will be the high expense ratios, principally due 
to high payroll costs, increased transportation costs and 
low mark-ons. Close to one third of the stores mentioned 
high payroll costs as the principal obstacle to profits 
next spring. 

One store in every five has marked a reduction of ex- 
penses as the first item on the agenda for the protection 
of its profits in the spring and almost 20 per cent are 
going to attempt to reduce markdowns. Sixteen per cent 
of the stores will strive to raise their mark-on and also 
increase turnover, while one store in six feel that in- 
creased volume offers the most secure method of profit 
protection. 

Those merchants who indicated they felt expenses 
could be reduced reported that prime areas for such 
reduction exist principally in administrative costs, pro- 
motion, non-selling salaries and maintenance. One in five 
stores. feel that administrative costs can be pruned, 
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while almost a like amount believe that promotion ex- 
penses can be cut. 

The stores’ capital expenditures planning bears out 
the optimistic outlook for next year. Spending for capital 
improvements will continue in 1959 at about the same 
rate as this year. In the case of stores who plan capital 
expenditures next year, 48 per cent will install new 
fixtures, 19 per cent will install self-service operations, 
while 14 per cent will either add a new store or erect 
a new parking facility. 

The efforts of stores toward cooperative promotion of 
downtown shopping are moving ahead rapidly, the sur- 
vey reveals. Sixty-four per cent of the stores indicate 
that steps have been taken in their communities to en- 
courage downtown shopping and 58 per cent report that 
a special organization is now working on this problem in 
their towns. 

The movement toward charging for customer services 
has been extended to Canadian as well as U. S. stores 
during the past year. While most stores contributing to 
the survey still do not charge for traditional services, 
two stores out of five charge for gift wrapping and one 
store in five charges for deliveries outside the normal de- 
livery area. In addition, 14 per cent of the stores charge 
for altering men’s clothing. 

Not one merchant contributing to the survey believes 
that consumer debt in Canada is too high at the present 
time. While half of the store heads feel that caution 
should be the keynote in extending credit, the other half 
are of the opinion there is no need at the present for con- 
cern in this area at all. 

Stores are stressing credit as a selling tool this year 
and will continue to do so in 1959. One store in three is 
already promoting its credit services while an addi- 
tional 25 per cent plans to increase its emphasis on credit. 

Few stores feel that bad debt losses are going to be larg- 
er this year than last; 70 per cent expect that the end of 
this year will show these losses even with 1957 or small- 
er. The outlook for 1959 is about the same. 

Fifty-six per cent of the stores now offer a revolving 
credit plan and an additional 21 per cent are considering 
such a plan. 

Three years ago none of the stores offered credit life 
insurance to their customers, but this year six per cent 
of the stores offer such a service and an additional nine 
per cent are studying it. One in five stores has increased 
its credit service charges during the past year and three 
per cent of those who haven’t are considering an increase. 
One out of every three stores in the survey reported it 
now imposes a late charge for delinquent accounts. 

Many stores have taken steps this year to improve 
selling. Most popular are (1) improved communications 
and training programs to keep salespeople better in- 
formed about new products and merchandise features; 
(2) more open selling (where the goods are more readi- 
ly available to customers rather than behind counters) ; 
and (3) an increased emphasis on personal and sugges- 
tion selling. wk 
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DISTRICT ANNUAL CREDIT CONFERENCE, NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 

ASSOCIATION, 5TH DISTRICT; CREDIT WOMEN’S BREAKFAST CLUBS, 

STH AND 13TH DISTRICTS; ASSOCIATED CREDIT BUREAUS, 5TH 
DISTRICT CRD & CSD 


FEBRUARY 8-9-10, 1959 
THE NETHERLAND HILTON HOTEL-—CINCINNATI, OHIO 
$18.50 Registration fee 


TRENDS 
TOPICS HIGHLIGHTS 
TOOLS 


Sunday—February 8, 1959 “NEW TRENDS” 


9:00 a.m.—General Sessions 


9:30 a.m.—Dr. Arthur R. Upgren—Economist 
“ECONOMIC TRENDS” Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 


2:20 p.m.—General Sessions 


2:30 p.m.—Thomas G. While, Manager Budget Sales Department, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


“NEW TRENDS IN LEGISLATION” 


3:30 p.m.—*NEW IDEAS IN MY PROFESSION” 
Panel—Retail Credit Managers 


8:30 p.m.—*SHOW BOAT PARTY” 
Monday—February 9, 1959 “NEW TOPICS” 


7:30 a.m.—Annual Breakfast 
9:45 a.m.—“Days ’n Dollars.” speaker to be announced 
) P 


10:45 a.m.—Leonard Berry, Educational Director, National Retail Credit 
Association 
“THE FORWARD LOOK IN RETAIL CREDIT MANAGE- 
MENT” 


2:30 p.m.—General Sessions 





2:35 p.m.—Group Meetings, Large Stores, Small Stores 
8:45 p.m.—Beverly Hills 


Tuesday—February 10, 1959 “NEW TOOLS” 


9:00 a.m.—General Sessions 
9:15 a.m.—‘*Mechanizing Your Business” 
Demonstration by Cincinnati Bell Telephone 


11:00 a.m.—Wind Up Luncheon 
Carl S. Winters, D.D., Through General Motors 


11:45 a.m.—Awards—Each Organization 














You Can't Afford to Miss the District 5 Convention 
In Cincinnati, Ohio February 8, 9, 10, 1959 








— 
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Harold A. Wallace Memorial Library 


OLLOWING the untimely death of Harold A. Wallace on November 

6, 1958, many letters were received at Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America suggesting that a memorial be established to his memory, which 
would be provided by his many friends and business associates. 

One of the last dreams of Harold Wallace was to have a complete 
Association Library facility housed in the Executive Offices. Here he 
planned to gather in one central location books which would guide 
members in the wise management of their businesses and the further 
ance of the important consumer credit granting industry. He felt too 
that the library would be an excellent source for staff members in their 
search for facts and information which could be passed along to mem 
bers to keep them abreast of current trends. 

As a monument to a great man who gave unselfishly of himself in 
service to the field of consumer credit, the HAROLD A. WALLACE 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY now is to become a reality. This specialized 
library will be the first of its kind in existence anywhere! 

The “women in credit” have assumed the tremendous responsibility 
of spearheading the program which will provide the funds to build this 
memorial in the Executive Offices. The National Co-Chairwomen are 
Mrs. Mary Murrin, Manager of the Credit Bureau of Vermillion County, 
Danville, Illinois and Mrs. Crystal Strom, Manager of The Credit Bu 
reau, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Members of the National Retail Credit Association wishing to con 
tribute should make checks payable to the HAROLD A. WALLACE 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY Fund and mail them to the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, 7000 Chippewa Street, St. Louis 19, Missouri. 


A Hrton. 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL Retart Crepir ASSOCIATION 








evoit 
APPLICATION FOR cR 
sive ust OF MEMBERS >F 


FOR EX~ 


ON 
Se) cREDIT ASSOCIATE 
._\@ 
ONAL RETA! 4 


NAT! 


TRADE REFEREN : 


Four Good Reasons— 


—Mr. Manager of Credit Sales, why you should be using this 
new revised Application for Credit: 


Designed for you by outstanding authorities Helps your Credit Bureau prepare report by 
who are N.R.C.A. members. providing all necessary information. 


Gives you the important information to proper- Your customer will appreciate the ease and 
ly evaluate the account. speed of the interview. 


Size 6” x 9’, 100 to the pad. 
100—$1.25, 500—$5.00, 1,000—$8.50 
Postage is extra 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 





Prices 
500... . $11.00 
Dee occ cts ess Bee 


5.000 . . (per thousand) $19.00 
10.000 . . (per thousand) $18.00 


Order now for use during National 
Retail Credit Week, April 19-25, 1959 


Consume 
Edueatior 


P 


THE BOOKLET, in!two colors, “The ¢ 
Things of Life on Credit,” has been designe 
educate the customer to use credit and pa‘ 
agreed—in other words, to “Buy Wisely 
Promptly.” 


IT CONTAINS seven chapters as follows: 


|. The Magic of Credit Buying Power 

2. What People Buy on Credit 

3. The Value of Personal Credit 

i. Credit Depends on 2 Things 
Your Credit Record Is an Open Book 
How to Establish Your Credit 
How to Maintain a Good Credit Record 


ON THE LAST page appears the Code of 
Ethics of the National Retail Credit Association 
which in itself carries a worth-while educational 
message to the consumer. On the inside back 
cover is the National shield containing the slogan 
Guard Your Credit as a Sacred Trust.” The out 
side back cover has been left blank so that you 
may, if desired, imprint the name of your store 
on it 


THIS BOOKLET covers fully the conveniences 
and advantages of credit, as well as the necessity 
for maintaining a good credit record. It is an 
excellent educationai piece to enclose in letters 
opening new accounts, in sales promotional let 
ters, and in collection letters. The consistent use 
of this booklet will produce highly satisfactory 
results whether in the promotion of business or 
in the collection of past-due accounts kik 





NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 5, MO 





